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The War Suggestions Competition closes today at 
noon (August 10). 

On page 14 will be found the rules for a new 
competition for photographers of all ages and all 
degrees of experience and varieties of equipment. 
This is the Children’s Zoo Photograph Competition, 
for photographs taken in the Children’s Zoo at the 
Canadian National Exhibition this year, open from 
August 23 to September 7. There will be prizes fo 
salon enlargements and for contact prints. 


Owing to the large number of requests which have 
been received for copies of the talk by B. K. Sandwell 
in the “World Today” series on the C.B.C. national 
hook-up on Sunday last, it will be printed in next 
week's issue of SATURDAY NIGHT. The talk was a 
reply to the article by James D. Mooney in last week's 
“Saturday Evening Post’ demanding action by the 
United States to put an immediate end to the war in 
Europe. 


A Treaty With the U.S. 


_ doctrine that the defence of the North 
American continent is one single defence, and 
cannot be divided into a defence of Canada and a 
defence of the United States, which has been put 
forward in these columns for a long time, is begin- 
ning to be recognized in New York. The Heraid- 
Tribune last week devoted its leading editorial to the 
proposition that the hour has arrived when the 
United States should enter into negotiations with the 
Dominion for a treaty of mutual defence. It is clearly 
recognized in this editorial that such a treaty could 
be entered into by Canada only if it did not in any 
way compromise her allegiance to Great Britain; and 
it is proposed that it should be drawn so as to bring 
the United States into action ‘only when this hemis- 
phere was directly attacked.” But it should provide 
for military conversations and exchange of infor- 
mation; the problem of bases in the North Atlantic 
should be dealt with; and generally “the sort of con- 
fusion that helped doom Belgium could be avoided.” 

The only question that arises in our mind is 
whether a treaty is necessary in order to achieve the 
purposes in view. If it is, there should be a treaty, 
and we are glad that a powerful element in American 
public opinion desires one. That our common prepara- 
tions for defence should be “pursued upon a _ co- 
operative basis” we have never doubted. 


We All Must Work More 


WOULD-BE competitor in our War Suggestions 

Competition has sent in, probably not with any 
great hope of winning a prize, an article by Professor 
Gustav Cassel, the eminent Swedish economist, pub- 
lished in Stockholm five months ago. We are so 
pleased with one of Mr. Cassel’s suggestions that if 
we were not afraid that the Germans would get hold 
of the money we should be almost inclined to send him 
a special prize, since we obviously cannot award one 
to our own entrant. Mr. Cassel’s article deals with 
the necessity for increase of production during war. 
He urges a greatly increased amount of state control, 
with a view to the rationalization of the whole work 
of the nation. But one point which is particularly 
applicable to Canada is his proposal for the intro- 
duction of “half-time national service” for the very 
numerous persons who could perform such duties but 
no more, “It is strange that the importance of half- 
time service has not yet been realized, and that 
people have not yet understood what an immense in- 
crease in the volume of voluntary labor might be 
secured by the nation in this way.”” Women, elderly 
men, and persons with a light regular occupation, 
could be made exceedingly useful if this truth were 
recognized. 


Twenty Years After 


S WE go to press we have no word of the final 

disposition by Parliament of one of the most ob- 
jectionable pieces of legislation proposed in it for 
many vears. This is the Bill for amending the 
Soldier Settlement Act by repealing Section 57, and 
thereby donating to every purchaser of land under 
that Act, now twenty years old, a property right 
which was expressly, by the clear language of the 
Act, withheld from him when he made his purchase 
Section 57 says that from all sales made by the Sol- 
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dier Settlement Board “all mines and minerals shall 
be and shall be deemed to have been reserved.” Repeal 
of that section means that they are not reserved, but 
go with the surface rights as in all other cases of pur- 
chase from the Crown where there is no express 
reservation. 

It is never difficult for people who have discovered 
that the Crown possesses something which they them- 
selves would like to have, to invent some plausible 
pretext for the Crown’s giving it to them. The pre- 
text in this case is that the Crown received for the 
land without mineral rights the same sum as it paid 
to the previous owner for the land with the mineral 
rights. But the answer is that the purchaser from 
the Crown was perfectly satisfied with that trans- 
action, for the good reason that he did not then be- 
lieve the inineral rights to have any value. In 999 
cases out of a thousand they probably still have no 
value, but in the thousandth they have since been 
found to be valuable, and somebody, who is probably 
not the soldier purchaser at all, now wants to get 
them for nothing. We are in the most perfect sym- 
pathy with Mr. Meighen, the author of the original 
Act, and with Senator Calder, who said he could see 
no other reason for the Bill than that “Some one or 
two or more individuals must have found out there 
are valuable minerals under their land, and in order 
to get title they are acting in such a way as to see 
that this legislation goes through.” 


Health Wins Wars 


N UNHEALTHY people may win or lose a short 

war, but nobody but a healthy people can win a 
long war. Dr. McCullough of the Health League of 
Canada has collected a mass of information showing 
that the terrific regimentation of the German people 
for the “lightning war” is having a ruinous effect 
upon their physique and mental stamina. The fre- 
quency of sickness among German workers is three 
times as high as among the whole population of the 
United States, infants, aged and invalids included. 
Children’s diseases are rampant. Rickets, now almost 
unknown in the democracies, are showing an appall- 
ing increase. Diphtheria mortality is four times that 
of the United States. The feet of the entire nation 
are being broken down by excessive drill and over- 
exercise; the Labor Service reports 90 per cent 
suffering from fallen arches and flat feet. 

The Health League of Canada has just succeeded 
in establishing a very vigorous Branch in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, in charge of Mr. Emile Vaillancourt, 
than whom nobody could be more competent to ad- 
vance its purposes in that province. We can imagine 
no work of more direct importance to the war — on 
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A BRITISH statesman says that what will carry 
Britain to ultimate victory is faith in God 
That’s our sacred weapon. 
oe 
The Americans grow solemn, 
They've found a “fifth column.” 


Old headline-reading Manuscript. 
7” 

The brutal success of war machines has led us 
to believe, remarks Oscar, that the road to hell is 
paved with bad inventions 

e 

Germany Now Prepared for Total War Against 
British Islands.—Headline. You mean, they’re set 
to go all lout? 

a 

And you will know it is Utopia, too, because 
when you compliment her on her new hat it will be 
a new hat and not one that she’s been wearing for 


months. 
. 


A Canadian trapper out from the wilderness was 
astonished to find there was a world war going on 
Well, that only leaves the Americans who don't 
know 


the assumption that hostilities are not likely to be 
terminated next week or next month than that of 
the Health League, which has already achieved much 
for the improvement of Canada’s health both by legis- 
lation and by the education of public opinion. It is a 
work which should certainly not be postponed, or 
even curtailed, until we have disposed of Germany, 
because it is a work which will help us to dispose 
of Germany. 


Keeping Mayor Houde Dark 


HAT the prorouncement of Mayor Houde against 
National Registration should have embarrassed 
the Dominion Government is comprehensible, and 
that their eml i 
they could have kept it dark is obvious. But how they 
can ever have expected to keep it dark passes ou} 
understanding. Mayor Houde made _ it publicly 
enough, and nobody restrained him from so doing 
That a newspaper should be expected, as the Montreal 
Gazette was apparently expected, to suppress from 
its own columns a statement already made public b) 


yaviassment would have been less if 


the mayor of its own municipality seems unreason- 


able, unless the government which desired the sup- 
pression was prepared itself to take all possible steps 
to prevent the mayor from further propagating his 
statement. This was not the case, for the Dominion 
authorities took no action against Mr. Houde until 
Monday, while the Houde statement was made on 
Friday and the Gazette publication of it occurred at 
midnight of that day (the item was withdrawn at 
the request, not the order, of the censors in later 
editions of Saturday’s Gazette). On Saturday Mr 
Hanson raised the question in the House of Com 
mons, and late on Monday Mr. Houde was interned 
It is a very good thing that he was interned, and we 
think it extremely likely that if the Gazette had never 
published anything about his statement he neve 
would have been 


“Wings of Atonement” 


QINCE everybody is now expressing an opinion of 
J the artistic merits and probable political inten 
tions of the story, “Wings of Atonement,” which h: 

attracted so much attention to a recent issue of the 
Saturday Eve nig Post, we may as well add our owt 
opinion to the pile. It is that, as short stories wit! 
a purpose go, this one is artistically not too bad, but 
that the laving of the scene in England, when for 
artistic purposes France would have been a great 
deal better, was the result of a deliberate intent t 
foster in the United States a defeatist feeling about 


NG SHOW 


FRANK 


The internment of the Mayor of Montreal in- 
dicates that the Ottawa government has finally tired 
of being Houde-winked 

. 

But when Canadians look up anxiously at the 
skies it’s only because they're afraid it’s going to 
rain again 

. 

Well. whatever happens, you'll have to hand it to 
the British. If they are unable to beat off a Germat 
invasion they'll always be able to laugh it off 

os 

Question of the Hour: “Isn’t it time you begat 

getting comparative prices on the winter's coal?” 
. 

The Italian navy is said to have a large number 

of submarines but judging from the failure of the 


British to find the Italian fleet we are beginning to 


¢ 


suspect that this is an understatement and that 1 
is composed wholly of submarines 
7 

Esther says she hopes the Germans give the 
ish decent notice before they start dropping 
them. She says the British are very hospitabl 
nevertheless thev’ve been known to act frostily 
ward unexpected guests 
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GUARDIANS OF CANADIAN WATERS. Day 
after day in foul weather and fair, the stout 
little minesweepers of the Royal Canadian Navy 
patrol the Atlantic and buck the gales if need be 
to insure safe passage through Canadian waters 
to the heavily laden convoys that shuffle across 
the sea from the Dominion's eastern ports. Left, 
the Captain and Chief Officer of a mine sweeper 
scan the sea from the bridge of their ship. 
Right, bringing aboard the paravane, an in- 
genious device used in sweeping the shipping 
channels free of the underwater menace of mines. 


Great Britain's position at the present time The 
yreat majority of readers do not read fiction as pure 


tion; they apply its suggestions to real life in som: 


form or other. If the story is about marital discord, 
they think of their own marital discords and re 
solve to handle them in whatever light the story sheds 
upon them. If it is about the proper way to be 
successful in business or to marry a rich and charm- 
ing wife, they modify their own policies accordingly, 
inless it is too late. And if it is about the impos- 

of saving Great Britain from the Germans 
at this late hour, they immediately strengthen their 
conviction that Great Britain cannot be saved, which 
is exactly what the Saturday Evening Post desires 
them to do. We agree with Mr. Meighen’s view of 


the matter, that this story Is propaganda 


U.S. Consular Offices 


WORD of tribute is due from Canadians to the 
7 head officers and staffs of the 
establishments of the United States 
the remarkable industry, care and h 
hich they have performed the almost overwh 


lat has been put upon them since the first 
July, by the action of the Washington Government 


In insisting upon issports for the entry 


: 
pi 
Americans Into the United States fri 


reasons for that insistence are somewhat obscure, a! 
there is a theory, which sounds plausible 

it has more to do with 

border 
4 


it would obviously be embarrassing 


than with those upon 


which would apply to one of the land bord 


United States and not to the other one Sut 


at the consular offices are in no way responsib! 
the policy, and are indeed among the chief 
from it, for they have been desperately overworked 


without cessation ever sin i nt into effect. \ 


for the 
I isk of deciding 
should not receive a visa upon hi 
The handling of the tremendous rush of cases which 
the new rule has brought into the offices must have 


been difficult, and in many cases painful, for the 


+ 


is no guarantee 
that the requirements for entry into the United States 


have been complied with. But so far as the consula 


possession of a Canadian passport 


offices could contrive, it has been done with speed, 
kindliness and fairness 


Cultural Life in Wartime 


ype time is approaching when the preliminary 
organization work becomes necessary tor the 
There are 
extremists in our midst who are apt to demand that 


cultural activities of the coming winte 


for the sake of 


shut down entirely on all cultural activity except that 


the maximum war effort we should 


+ thot 


which is indispensable for the current education of 
he rising generation, and that even that should be 


t 
somewhat curtailed. Reports from England, where 


o, Indicate that mush il and 


thev know more about what to do under the pressure 
of a great war than we d 


dramatic activities are by no means suspended, al 
though they have become somewhat less centralized 
Villages 


whose inhabitants were accustomed to rely upon the 


chiefly owing to the shortage of petrol 


rr city for their entertainment are 
r own, but there seems to be gen 
a certain amount of music and 


d on Paae Three 
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umstances 
various times in e¢ 


sary mmediately to 


corporations, and final onomy 


In Portugal, the other Euroy - ist an orporate 
state this 
still more « 


the ravages of the Great Depre 


ragmatic, not t yportunist, course 


dent Both countries were unable to escape 


ssion But their political 
régimes being what they are, they had carefully to steer 
an ec 


and of 


them clear of Socialism 


the New Deal 


momic course which kept 


liberal devices such as 


The Spirit that Matters 


that he will 
free 
individualism, or, as 


declared 
and 
extreme 


Mussolini has frequently 
with 


insists on 


neve! 
do away private initiative 
But he curbing 
we would call it here Big 
countries in the world 
try it by 
legislation 
ern industry 
effect, or at 


competition 


There are 
doing the same 
anti-trust 
So variegated indeed is the essence of mod- 

that both may the sare 
least may be thought capable of having the 


Business many 


vhich are Some 


compulsory cartelization, others by 


measures have 


bishoy 


SATURDAY 


BY JACK 


effect And if one looks at many events during 
owth of corporativism in Italy and in Portugal one 
iom reminded of happenings in other countries 
nents where at different times combine-wallahs 
-combine-wallahs ran amok. In other words, it 
type of that matters, but the 


I organization 
Present-day Social Catholic doctrine has received the 
rreater part of its ideological content from the German 
Ketteler, Bismarck’s formidable opponent in the 
Ketteler was the first representative of 
ial Catholicism who detached himself and the whole 
ment from its founders and their successors. His 
chword resounds familiarly from Fascist France: it 
I overthrow of the “false dogmas of 1789.” How 
was the irit of the earliest Social Catholic, 
Frenchman Buchez, who exclaimed: “The human 
”} is the same as that of Revolution; 
the latter.” 
the first the guild after 
as the means to eliminate the frictions 
modern liberal economy. The signatures 
under the Treaty between 
1871 when Ketteler demanded 
I Catholic Church in the newly- 
7erman Empire. Above all he wanted the Reich 
Pope that worldly support which the Pontiff 
France’s defeat: for until the 
in War the Pope had large temporal 
entre of the Italian Peninsula, and his 
The maintenance of his territorial 
'y France. But when France 
ir with Prussia, Italy’s government 
It seized and annexed the Pope’s 
and timely to remember 
lian Kingdom acquired even its own capital 
someone in the and 
Bismarck said at the talians 
vhich feed on about 
them 


ram pt 


pose of Christianity 
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<etteler 


pires 


was also to suggest 


quite Peace 
and 


vileges for 


Prussia 


t through 


pos- 


Was 


rtunity 

S interesting 
back. Appropriately 
time: “The 
carcasses and hover 


» hope of something being left for 


Bismarck’s Domestic Wars 


Kulturk 


persecution ' of 


er’s demands provoked the 
result of this 

*hurch that many workmen in Germany forsook 
Democratic party and joined Catholic unions 

his defeat in the Kulturkampf Bismarck’s blindness 

ernal politics impelled him to pass the Anti-Socialist 

hich made Naturally, 

and larger It 

<'s two domestic wars assumed a significance 

reached far beyond the borders of Germany, and 

eir time 


of the Catholic unions 


ampt 


intoreseen 


Labor associations illegal 


olic unions became larger is here 


in Germany during 
well create the belief that Social 

with the ideas of large numbers of 

and that it might provide a solution of the Social 
However, disillusionment was not long in 


4 
f 
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~ 


ANDERS 


coming. Modern industry developed by leaps and bounds 
also in purely Catholic countries where the propagators 
of Social Catholicism could not assert that it was the 
spirit of “Liberals” and “Protestants” which created the 
unsatisfactory conditions of the modern proletariat. Also 
in France and in Italy, where only Catholics faced each 
other in both the camps of capital and labor, the class 
struggle flared up in full force. 

The final blow fell with the repeal of the Anti-Socialist 
law in 1890. The Catholic unions deflated with amazing 
rapidity. It is possible that this collapse was one of the 
causes behind Pope Leo XIII’s famous Encyclical ‘Rerum 
Novarum” on the condition of labor which was pub- 
lished in 1891. The outward appearance of this Encyclical 
has unquestionably inspired the recent declaration of the 
American Prelates. If we look only at the headlines of 
Leo’s letter we see the influence. He spoke of Man’s Right 
to Private Property; of the Dignity of Labor; of the 
State’s Share in the Relief of Poverty; of the State’s 
Duty to Protect the Laborers’ Rights; and of many othe 
important questions. 

If the American document considers all these points in 
the same light in which Leo considered them, this in- 
dicates by no means that the American Prelates have not 
gone with the times; for the spiritual essence of Christi- 
anity cannot change. But it does indicate the full depth 
of the problem. 


Wickedness of Fascism 


It is an intriguing thought to speculate what Kettele1 
io if he lived today. When we come to think of it 
we feel rather pessimistic. There are many questions 
involved, reassurance on which would provide great com- 
fort. It would of ridiculous to impute Fascist 
tendencies to Social Catholicism as such. This is not thi 
relevant question at all. But does Social Catholicism 
properly realize the political, social, and economic trends 
Does it realize that Fascism is wicked in 
toto, and not only where and when it is opposed to the 
Church? That it is quite as wicked in Franco’s Spain 
as in Hitler’s Poland? What would Social Catholicism 
have said if Mussolini had given his labor organizations a 
religious cloak? What would it say if the notorious two 
hundred French families now took this course under the 
slogan of revival of Christianity ? 

Of course, Social Catholicism is against state inter- 
vention in the economic sphere, and it is free from all 
political ambition. It is, therefore, entitled to say that 
the form of the state does not interest it. But it is quite 
prepared to let the state establish corporativism. Once 
the corporate régime is set up Social Catholicism believes 
that it will monopolize all legislative power concerning 
economic activity. And, to speak of a concrete case, Laval, 
Flandin and all the others would presumably renounce 
any influence on economic affairs. 3ut why is it just 
Laval and the two hundred families who seem desirous 
of creating a corporate economy? Simply because this 
type of economic organization is more amenable than 
any other to ruthless exploitation by a ruthless clique. 


would 


course be 


of our age? 


NEWFOUNDLAND IS THERE TOO. This striking photograph shows troops from 
Newfoundland somewhere in England using a ramrod on one of the defence guns. 
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THE EYES AND EARS OF BRITAIN. Every 
few miles of Britain has an observation post 
manned by experienced spotters for 24 hours of 
the day. When a bomber is spotted they check 
the height and course of the machine and trans- 
mit their reports to the R.A.F. Fighting Command. 


Especially if a well-meaning and unsuspecting Church 
makes it still more pliable than it inherently is. This 
state of affairs must be the ideal dream of a reactionary 
government. 


Outlook in Rumania 


Another interesting development has occurred during 
the last few weeks. One of the most important books 
which has been written on the subject of corporativism 
has as its author M. Mihail Manoilescu. This gentleman 
has hitherto not been prominent in politics, although he 
has been one of the leaders of the Iron Guard. But 
apparently he has for some time past, when he was not 
in Nazi Germany, been sitting on the fence as a counter- 
weight to his Sovereign, King Carol. And when this 
monarch, due to Russian intervention, fell off on the 
wrong side, M. Manoilescu leapt. He landed right on his 
feet. At present he is Foreign Minister in Carol’s pro- 
Nazi ana anti-Semitic cabinet. If nothing further hap- 


CHILDHOOD 


WATCH her waiting underneath the trees, 
Her dress is blown about her bare, brown knees 
Her golden hair, but newly-brushed and bright, 
Is tossing, glinting, in the morning light. 
In one small hand she holds her noontime lunch, 
The other carries safe a simple bunch 
Of flowers for teacher’s desk, still wet with dew, 
Marigolds, roses, pinks and feverfew. 
O happy childhood! Would that I once more 
Were waiting for the school bus at the door! 
G. LYNCH ARMSTRONG. 


MAGISTRATE 


him a rock-built tower among their 


§ rc thought 
stress, 
In his house behind firm trees. 
Yet, how could they know he, too, was anchorless, 
A chip on roaring seas! 

ALAN CREIGHTON. 


pens we might see a corporate economy also in Rumania, 
and perhaps another one in Hungary, and several more 
in those parts. It looks, however, as if Stalin may nip 
this profuse flowering in the bud. Considering that Carol 
has received more warnings and encouragement from 
the Allies than most other Neutrals we do not know if 
we ought to shed tears for him. 

If Stalin acts his motive has, of course, nothing to do 
with the question of corporativism. Or does he perhaps 
remember Bismarck’s word: “Three hundred years hence 
the world will be Socialistic or Catholic’? There is noth- 
ing of Fascism in this alternative. And, indeed, there is 
nothing of Fascism in any reasonable analysis of man- 
kind’s future struggle for light. Whether Social Catholic- 
ism will be one of the final contestants for victory in 
this struggle depends largely on Social Catholicism itself. 
For the time being it surely must be aware that corpor- 
ativism is discredited by Fascist usurpers. 


ital leita ne 


BY OLIVER W. F. LODGE 


*T‘HE universal substance was invented by a friend of 

mine, a book-binder, who worked in a cellar in 
John Street, Golden Square, London. It could be made 
into furniture—his bed and table were both constructed 
of it,—it could be sliced thin and written or printed on 
like paper; a sheet of it warmed becomes almost as 
transparent as glass—-two of the panes in his window 
were glazed with it; it can be beaten hard and used for 
tools, rails, wheels, castors, etc.; soaked in water it 
makes a nourishing and not unpleasant food. He had 
in his workshop a bookcase made of it (nails and all) 
in which all the books were printed on it and bound 
with it. 

But though it answers all these purposes, there is in 
each case some material which answers it better; the 
furniture made of it is as strong as that made of wood, 
but it is dearer and more difficult to work; it is edible, 
but probably less nourishing than bread, and certainly 
less pleasant to taste. It is, in fact, universally second- 
rate. 

So that 
seems to 


in hitting every target at once its inventor 

have missed each particular bull's-eye, and 
capital has refused to look at him. He is its only user 
on any scale, and he lives by book-binding, and in a 
cellar. 
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Movement in Sight for Alliance of Canada and the US. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


BY GOLDWIN GREGORY 


“eee keen interest mingled with anxiety with which 
German opinion is following the Havana Coan- 
ference. " So begins a dispatch from Berlin to the 
New York Times. 

With anxiety, indeed, might Germany well have 
watched Havana, for there Hitler has now suffered a 
major defeat. Motivated by fear of German aggression, 
economic and military, and a determination to resist it, 
spurred to action by warnings and threats, the 
Foreign Ministers of the member countries of the Pan- 
American Union have accomplished much. 

The economic and social ties of Canada and the United 
States are so close that Canadians may with propriety 
look in retrospect on the Havana scene as if through 
American eyes. Just why Canada was not directly repre- 
sented must for the moment remain matter for specula- 
tion. The leader of the Government party in the Senate 
has said that Canada was not invited; this may well be 
the case, and it is as good an explanation as any, but it 
can also be that Canada had requested in advance that 
no invitation be extended to her and trusted to her neigh- 
bor to see that her interests were not ignored. Or per- 
haps the status of Canada as a belligerent might have 
proved embarrassing to some or all of the attending 
countries. No doubt there were consultations with 
Canada. Be that as it may, no harm has come to her, 
and possibly much of good. 

By way of background it is essential to know that 
seventy-five per cent of the peace-time European trade 
of the Latin-American countries is habitually done with 
Germany or with Italy, or with countries that since the 
Battle of France have been under their control; that in 
many of their export commodities those American coun- 
tries are competitors of each other and of the United 





THE ENEMY 


“TSHERE'S still a garden, by the shining sea 
| That washes over bodies of lost men. 

Let me remember roses, sea anemone, 

And know that peace will come to us again. 


There’s still a little farmhouse, by a hill, 

The sugar bush, a creek, and browsing sheep. 
Let me remember love dwells there, goodwill, 
And pity those who stand by ruins, and weep. 


Let me remember, that in alien lands 
Live such as you and I,--humanity; 
Simple and decent folk, with blood-stained hands; 
Fools like ourselves, who need our charity. 
FLos JEWELL WILLIAMS, Calgary. 


J 
OUR UNITY 
YE ARE Canadians now—all racial fires 
\W Must blend to meet in one absorbing flame; 
We shall forgo our pasts—-merge our desires 
And forge the strength we have in England’s name. 
This urgent hour denies all lesser things; 
With Peace a fugitive on land and sea 
And in the air the beat of deadly wings, 
We fortify ourselves in unity. 


This is OUR cause—no far-off battle line 

Can hold us safe when Justice’ self be slain. 

The loyalty within us shall define 

Our attributes of sacrifice and pain. 

Though we give all, is it too much to give 

That Christ may rule the world and England live? 
Lucy G. CLARKIN, Charlottetown. 


LL 
States and Canada, and in few complementary; that in 
Hitler’s revolutionary system of trade the idea of barter 
predominates, and commerce is effected through govern- 
ment monopolies; and that Latin-America, at the mercy 
of a system and compelled to deal as individual countries 
in products of which they, collectively with the United 
States and Canada, provide by far the greater propor- 
tion of the world’s exportable surpluses, would be forced 
to take payment on Hitler’s own terms. And any historian 
will say that economic domination ts inevitably the pre- 
cursor of political domination. 


Reason for Meeting 


Faced with this probabie situation should Britain fall, 
or even should Britain, as she is bound, be grievously 
weakened by the war, Mr. Roosevelt and his Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull proposed a meeting of the American 
republics to deal with it. It was at first suggested that 
an export cartel be formed, financed by the participating 


countries but principally by the United States, to bring 
under control the distribution and sale of export commodi- 
ties. To this some South American countries demurred, 
and from within the United States came a fear that an 
expenditure of even some $500,000,000 each year would 
be of little avail. Modified proposals were substituted. 

There was evidence that fifth column activities were 
making headway, and diplomatic officials abusing their 
privileges. And there was general uneasiness arising 
out of possible dispositions to be made of French and 
Netherlands colonies. Both of these matters were placed 
on the agenda of the conference, and it met at Havana 
on Saturday, July 20. 

It was with the economic side that Canada was prin- 
cipally likely to be concerned, but as her interests ran 
parallel to those of the United States, and as it was clear 
that no action detrimental to the latter would be taken, 
there can be no valid ground for saying that the Govern- 
ment was negligent for not more strongly asserting 
Canada’s position. As things have turned out it is just 
as well that no direct representative of Canada was able 
to bind her by his vote, for while it might have been 
dangerous to have made commitments the benefits can 
be taken irrespective of representation. 


What Was Achieved 


Briefly, this was accomplished: Firstly, on the econ- 
omic front, the German system was publicly deplored, 
and a declaration made that it was necessary ‘“‘to establish 
among those republics (of the Pan-American Union) a 
sincere and strict co-operation to protect their economic 
and financial institutions, maintain their fiscal stability, 
(and) assure the stability of their monetary systems. . .” 
To this end, an inter-American economic and financial 
consultative committee was established, with headquarters 
at Washington. There can be no doubt that this com- 
mittee will be accessible to Canada. 

Secondly, reciting the responsibility of the American 
republics for the preservation of the peace and security 
of the hemisphere, it was resolved that each government 
should adopt all necessary measures to prevent and sup- 
press all subversive elements. This was aimed not only 
at the fifth column and dangerous propagandists, but at 
such diplomatic and consular officers as might go beyond 
their immunities, and each country was put under ob- 
ligation to the others to pass on such information as it 
obtained of activities beyond its borders. 

Lastly, and most importantly, the Conference not only 
resolved, but passed the formal “Act of Havana” provid- 
ing, that the American republics will not permit any 
transfer of, or the acquisition of any interests or rights, 
direct or indirect, in, the American territories or posses- 
sions of any belligerent. Implementing this, a set of rules 
was included for the taking over and administration of 
territory where this provision may be offended. 

The significance of one of these rules seems to have 
escaped the attention in Canada that it deserves. Through- 
out the nineteen sections there run the words “American 
republics.” But section six reads: ‘In all that concerns 
commerce and industry the American nations shall enjoy 
equal conditions and the same benefits. . ."". Nowhere else 
do those words appear; it may well have been a deliberate 
inclusion of Canada. 


New Monroe Doctrine 


More significant still to Canada is a new order of 
things in the American continent—a new order about 
which the record of the Havana Conference is completely 
silent. On first sight it would have appeared that Canada 
was primarily concerned about the economic provisions. 
Concerned she is, but to an extent subordinate to her 
concern in a quiet metamorphosis of the whole character 
of the relations of those states embraced by the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Originally unilateral, and interpreted and applied only 
by the United States, the Act of Havana has imported 
into the Monroe Doctrine the nature of a multilateral 
treaty of alliance. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to discuss this subject, nor is there now the 
space, and it must suffice to say that the action at Havana 
has brought Hitler face to face with a united American 
continent. How, then, is Canada affected? 

That the American people would not stand idly by 
if the soil of Canada were attacked was solemnly de- 
clared by President Roosevelt at Kingston, Ont., in 1938. 
Thereby he brought Canada within the orbit of the Monroe 
Doctrine as it was then understood. It remains now for 
Canada’s position to be clarified in the light of the new 
conception of the Doctrine. Is she an ally of the American 
powers represented at Havana? or of the United States? 
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drama is absolutely necessary to maintain the spirit- 
ual health of the community. 

It would, we think, be regrettable if there were any 
serious curtailment of the efforts of Canadian cities 
and towns to provide themselves with a reasonably 
adequate supply of musical and dramatic entertain- 
ment. For the sake of the foreign exchange situation, 
it is desirable that entertainers from outside of Can- 
ada should be induced wherever possible to accept 
payment for their services in Canadian funds. But 
this can usually be arranged, and we certainly should 
not like to see Canadians denying themselves the 
privilege of seeing and hearing all of the great non- 
Canadian artists who are now on the North American 
continent, either because of the exchange situation, or 
because of a mistaken feeling that art has no place 
in a time of struggle. The truth is that psychological 
health, relief from tension, the preservation of ner- 
vous equilibrium, are of more importance to a nation 
at war than at any other time, and that few things 
conduce more to these conditions than really first- 
rate music and really first-rate drama. It is in times 
like these that everybody needs at times to be lifted 
out of himself, taken away from his preoccupation 
with the tragic present; and nothing will do this 
better than the reading of one of the great classics of 
literature or the hearing of one of the great classics 
of music or the stage, greatly performed. And to 
most people music is much the most effective of these 
means of relief. 


The Canadian Youth Congress 


t peo chief fault we find with the 2x0 delegates of 
the Canadian Youth Congress of 1940 is with 
their claim to speak in the name of the youth of all 
Canada. The official report of their proceedings just 
issued, says that a vast majority of them, both French 
and English, “called for the resignation of the pres- 
ent Government,” thereby finding themselves in 
singular unanimity with Dr. H. A. Bruce, who was 
at the same moment calling for the suppression of 
the Youth Congress. It is true that their objection 


to the King Government was not the same as that of 
Dr. Bruce, but when one is seeking to get a Govern- 
ment out of office one should at least endeavor to 
co-operate with all others who have the same ob- 
jective. The 280 delegates do not seem to have sug- 
vested in any way what kind of a Government they 
would like to see succeeding Mr. King. We doubt 
very greatly whether, in this demand for the Govy- 
ernment’s resignation, the 280 represent the pre- 
valent opinion of the youth of Canada; and if they 
had gone on to suggest names for an alternative 
government we think they would probably have been 
even less representative. 

The 280 took up also an odd position on the matter 
of conscription. They wanted a referendum on con- 
scription for home defence, but they wanted a guar- 
antee against conscription for overseas service, 
without any referendum and in spite of the fact that 
a referendum might approve of it. In other words, 
they wanted the Government to guarantee that there 
should be a referendum on one kind of conscription, 
and to guarantee that there should not be a refer- 
endum on the other kind. It may make sense, but 
it doesn’t sound like it. 

The 280 delegates who claimed to be speaking for 
two or three millions of the young people of Canada 
put themselves on record as objecting to ‘the trend 
in many organizations towards autocratic control by 
small executives and Boards.” To overcome this tend- 
ency they propose “that Youth Hearings should be 
organized on a large scale throughout the country 

. on the same lines as the Questionnaire held this 
winter, to discuss the problems of young people.” 
This is very ingenious. The organizations which 
withdrew from the Congress last month, and those 
which will drop out in the next few months, will 
obviously be condemned as organizations with a trend 
towards autocratic control by small executives and 
Boards; truly democratic organizations will be those 
which stick with the Congress. The Youth Hearings 
will of course consist of any persons who feel like 
going around to a Youth Hearing promoted by the 
Congress, and their receptivity to Congress ideas and 
Congress policies will be pretty well assured in ad- 
vance, 
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ANS WES eR: 


QUESTION: 
WHAT IS’ TRUTH ? 


WHATEVER YOU SAY, TEACHER. 


NEW PUPILS AT DR. GOEBBELS' ACADEMY. 


What obligations, if any, has she assumed, first by her 
tacit acquiescence in Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration, and 
now by an apparent similar acquiescence? How does her 
status as a belligerent affect the situation? 

It is clear that Canada can acknowledge no right to 
deal with French possessions such as St. Pierre and 
Miquelon off the coast of Newfoundland without refer- 
ence to her. It is equally clear that Newfoundland and 
Labrador fall within Canada’s exclusive domain, unless 
some arrangement be made jointly with the United 
States, and the United States alone, for their defence 
and fortification in the interest of both. A formal treaty 
constituting a defensive alliance with the United States 
would be appropriate, possibly with a provision for that 





—By Low. 


country’s undertaking the 





protection of Canada’s inter- 
ests vis-a-vis the Latin-American countries 

Abundantly clear, too, is the primary consideration 
that Canadian eyes must be kept on the main effort of 
defeating Germany before enemy forces could cross the 
Atlantic. In the present circumstances a move toward 
an alliance should have its origin in the United States 
Hence, there is small likelihood of a move until after the 
election in November But it is well to remember that 
throughout the proceedings at Havana there was no sug- 
gestion of animosity to Canada, or of designs against her 
interests 

And remember, too, that this meeting was aimed at 
Hitler and struck its mark. 
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Well It Were Done Quickly 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


Zl HAS been generally assumed, ever since the 

report of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations impinged gently upon the con- 
sciousness of the Canadian people, that a time of 
war Was not a time in which to carry out the very 
Important constitutional changes suggested by the 
Commissioners. But this is open to some question 
Those who hold that view would probably be willing 
to admit, for the most part, that a time of difficult 
post-war readjustment is equally not a.-time in 
which to effect such a major constitutional change. 
But the war and the post-war readjustment are like- 
ly between them to last for a considerable time; and 
if the present constitutional structure was not work- 
ing very well before the war, it is quite certain that 
it will work even less well during the latter part 
of an arduous and costly war and during the period 
of readjustment which will follow it. In other words 
while the war may not make it easier to effect the 
constitutional changes of the Report, it certainly 
makes it a great deal more desirable that they 
should be effected. 

Admittedly the Commission did not have the econ- 
omics of a war period in mind when drafting its 
proposals for the readjustment of Dominion and 
provincial powers in regard to public finance. But 
it is important to remember what it did have in 
mind. It tells us in plain terms that it was attempt- 
ing in these proposals not merely to effect a more 
equitable ‘ distribution of burdens and_ benefits’ 
throughout Canada, but also “to make possible i 
revenue system and a general fiscal policy designed; 
to stimulate rather than to depress the national in-} 
come.” Now if there is anything which the countryJ 
is going to need both during the period of war and 
during the period following the war, it is a fisca 
policy “designed to stimulate rather than to depress 
the national income.’ 

That the present distribution of powers does tend 
to depress the national income no serious student of 
economics is likely to deny. What we have is the 
spectacle of two, and sometimes three, taxing au- 
thorities all simultaneously raiding the field in 
Which is grown the only crop which can provide a 
motive for business enterprise, and consequently for 
the expansion of the national income ‘he profits 
of current business enterprise, which are in the 
main —notwithstanding the existence of a few cases 
of monopoly and manipulation--the legitimate re- 
ward of skill in management and courage in the tak- 
ing of risks, are attacked by the tax-gatherer wher- 
ever they show their heads, and are taxed not once 
nor twice but half-a-dozen times. There is no col- 


laboration or mutual understanding between the “ 


rival tax-gatherers, with the result that there is no 
joint consideration of what the traffic will bear 
Each tax-gatherer takes what he thinks the traffic 
will bear from his particular taxing authority, with 
the result that all of them together go far beyond 
the limits of what the traffic will bear altogether 


 erercepg can be few Canadians who would deny 
that it would be an excellent thing if all of the 
following recommendations of the Commission could 
become effective on January 1 next: That the prov- 
inces should cease to use the following forms of 
taxation: Personal income tax; taxes on corpora- 
tions or corporate incomes which would not be im- 
posed on individuals or partnerships; and succession 
duties That the provinces should surrender all 
their subsidies. That the Dominion should assume 
the whole of the provincial debts, collecting from 
the provinces only the revenue which they receive 
from their revenue-producing assets That the Do 
minion should assume the relief of the employable 
unemployed. That future provincial borrowing, with 
certain exceptions, should be under the control of a 
National Finance Commission. That certain adjust 
ment grants should be made to certain provinces to 
insure their ability to provide adequate social, edu- 
cational and developmental services on a level sub- 
stantially the same as that of the rest of Canada 
The elimination of duplicate taxation and nuisance 
taxes which would result from this readjustment 


ee 


would remove from business enterprise the most 
important of the fetters which have crippled it dur- 
ing the last ten years. It would put a stop to the 
atrocious bickering which has been going on be- 
tween the Dominion and the provinces ever since 
the financial position became difficult It would 
put unemployment | 
ity Which can not or 


elief squarely up to an author- 


relieve unemployment but do 








a great deal to put an end to it. Finally it would 
rapidly and substantially reduce the fixed charges 
of the combined debt service of the Dominion and 


provinces 

It is now evident that the irliament at West- 
promptly, for the amend- 
ment of the Canadian Constitution upon the sole 
demand of the Dominion Parliament, without re- 
gard to any action 


the 


! 


minster will act 





lack of action by any or all of 
provinces. All that is necessary in order that a 

f the recommendations of the 
Commission should be implemented is to impart 


very substantial part Q 
enough courage to the Dominion Government to in- 
duce it to apply for the necessary amendments, and 
enough wisdom to the provincial Governments to 
induce them to refrain from trying to terrorize the 
Dominion Government out of such action If the 
people of Canada really want to be relieved of the 
present chaos of conflicting taxation powers amid 
Which they have to try to carry on business—and 
the present writer believes that they d there 
Should be no great difficulty about achieving this 
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end even during a great war What is chiefly 























needed is a consider: umount of vigorous educa- 
tional wor to ar t ninds of t ctors on 
ne or two essent nts 
Soe f these essentia ts is it it is in n 
way r ell-being of th ¥ le 
f Ontaric it Mr. H ur! uld 
be able to tax t rofits, the cor- 
porate activit inces, at the same mo- 
ment that Mr g then Quite the con- 
trary; it would enormously better if Mr. King 
had certain things to tax and Mr. Hepburn had 
certain other th to tax and each of them kept 
ym the other’s field. A single authority when 
a tax w always be careful to avoid its 
repressive effect upon the taxable object 
since that will necessarily diminish the revenue 
from the tax But two taxing authorities simul- 
taneously taxing the same thing will seldom get to- 
gether and consider the repressive effect of their 
ombined levies, and even if they did, their mutual 
alousy would prevent ther of them from giving 
way to the ther when it comes to a question of 
how much eact in take without both becoming 
epressive 
It is sometimes argued that taxes collected in On- 
tario by the province are necessarily spent in On- 
irio, While those collected by the Dominion may 
be partially spent in some other province. This is 
true, but in actual practice the diversion of money 
from on province to another thr Dominion 
taxing agencies is relatively very sn and an in- 





finitely more important factor is the designing and 
collection of the tax in such a way that it will exer- 
cise the least possible repressive influence upon 


business activity in objective which a single na- 
tional taxing authority can attain with a high de- 
gree of efficiency, but whi ‘an never be attained 





by two or three rival taxing authorities operating 
on the same objec 

rhere was little need for a redistribution of the 
taxing powers of the Dominion and. provinces thirty 
years ago, for the excellent reason that taxation 
was then neither oppressive nor repressive in either 
field, or in both fields together That which has 
made the Royal Commission necessary, and that 
which makes the implementation of its recommen- 
dations necessary, is the enormous grewth of taxa- 


tion The growth of taxation, far from being 
checked, will be actually further expedited by the 
war. The war makes it more than ever necessary 


that the recommendations of the Commission should 
be put into effect at the earliest possible date 
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@ More energy—quicker response 
—new resiliency...that’s what 
you get when you use White Rose 
Motor Oil in your car! This sen- 
sational new oil keeps motors 
young because it cleans as it lub- 
ricates. Change to White Rose 
today and see for yourself why 
motorists everywhere are saying 
it's “the PICK of them all”. 


WHITE 
ROSE 


MOTOR OIL 


Made by the makers of the 
famous WHITE ROSE gasolines 





COMPANIES, LIMITED 


companion to 
good times anywhere - 
that's AYLMER Grape 
Juice. Brilliant partner 
for your favourite ginger 
ale or other “mixers”. 
Suggestions for serving 
accompany every bottle. 


Plan for plenty at the 
picnic, camp or cottage. 
AYLMER Brand is the 
pure, undiluted juice of 
Canada's finest grapes. 
On sale at your grocers in 
two popular sizes. 
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BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


i ew idea that they should trade “a 
few” of their fine battleships for 
a handful of U. S. destroyers that 
have lain rusting from the time of the 
World War almost up until the 
ent day in San Diego harbor, would 


pres- 


probably strike the British as high- 
ly amusing at any other time than 
this. Give up the Queen Elizabeth 


and the Warspite, the Nelson and the 
Rodney! Why, they’re the Empire! 
And apart from that, what sort of a 
trade would this be? The two former 
ships cost $15,000,000 to build and al- 
much again to modernize 
would Britain $45,000,000 
and the United States $70,000,000 to 
replace today. Those old World War 
destroyers certainly cost than a 
million to build—-or should have, 
while Britain builds modern ones for 
around $1,200,000 to $1,500,000. That 
is, the ratio stands at about 30 de- 
stroyers to one battleship of approxi- 
mately the same age and quality. 

Nevertheless, the very fact that 
such propositions are being bandied 
about shows how earnest Britain’s 
situation in regard to these small all- 
craft has become. It is as 
plain as if the Ministry of Informa- 
tion had issued it in a statement, that 
London has told those circles in the 
United States who panicky 
about the prospect of the British Navy 
falling into German hands that the 
best way they can insure against this 
is to sell or loan Britain a substantial 
number of their surplus destroyers 
right away. But did you ever have 
someone show an interest in some- 
thing you had had around and not 
used for a long time, without immedi- 
ately discovering that you really 
valued it very much and had intend- 
ed all along to use it again? There is 
something of that in the American 
attitude. There is as well, it must be 
admitted, an honest doubt as to 
whether American interests would be 
best served by sending the destroyers 
to Britain, when, as Lord Lothian has 
unfortunately said, there is a_ possi- 
bility that Britain might have to sur- 
render her fleet to Germany or keep 
them in America where there is 
no chance of them getting into Hit- 
ler’s hands, and tipping the naval bal- 
ance even more disastrously 
the U. S. 


most as 
They 


cost 


} 
ess 


purpose 


are so 


against 


Destroyer’s Functions 


How serious is Britain’s need for de- 
stroyers may be judged from the fact 
that she ended the last war with 400, 
and had at the same time the co-oper- 
ation of the American, Japanese, 
French and Italian navies; while to- 
day she has less than 200 and the help 
of none of these other naval powers. 


Quite the contrary, two of them are 
ranged against her No wonder the 
laconic Admiralty communiqués re- 


counting “the 27th destroyer loss of 
the wal the 28th the 
29th should cause us increasing 
uneasiness. 

It is odd, considering how the de- 
stroyer has dominated the naval pic- 
ture in this war, to read that in en- 
tering the last one Britain wasn’t en- 
tirely sure what use her destroyers 
would be. That, and the present situ- 
ation, are best explained by the rath- 
er curious history of the destroyer 
When Whitehead brought the torpedo 
to the practical stage in the ’70’s of 
the last century a veritable mania for 
small, fast torpedo boats swept the 
Powers. “These, it was thought, 
would be able to approach a big ship 
by stealth in the darkness, launch tor- 
pedoes into her, and, if possible, make 
their escape Many people 
declare not only that the 
torpedo-boat had made the existence 
of the battleship impossible, but also 
that it bade fair to deprive us of the 
command of the ’ Sixty years 
ago, you see, people were also giving 


good 


rose to 


sea. 


up the British Navy for lost, and 
naval newcomers thought they had 
found a cheap and easy road to vic- 
tory 


But the 


was quickly 


answer to the torpedo-boat 
forthcoming in the tor- 
pedo-boat-destroyer. So many of these 


were now built that the Powers vir- 
tually gave up building the little tor- 
pedo craft. The destroyer itself then 
took up the torpedo-carrying func- 
tion 3ut with the development of 


the submarine, hopes of catching the 
enemy's heavy units unawares by tor- 
attack were largely withdrawn 
from the destroyer and rather ex- 
travagantly transferred to the under- 
water That Britain's de- 

were left in the anomalous 
which we mentioned, at the 
opening of the Great War. It had 
grown in 30 years from a craft of 300 
tons to one of 1,000 or so. The small 
torpedo-boats to which it owed its 
had practically disappeared, 
and, awaiting the development of the 
depth charge, it had not yet 
ered its usefulness 
marine 


pedo 


boats is how 
stroyers 


position 


creation 


discov- 


against the sub- 


Motor Torpedo-Boats 


3ut the Germans continued to 
count heavily on their destroyers for 
surface torpedo attack in a fleet en- 
gagement. So what the British now 
needed for the protection of their big 
ships was a_ destroyer-destroyer. 
Churchill tells how they debated as 
to whether to develop a super-destroy- 
er for this job, or a very light cruiser 
The very light, fast cruiser was chos- 
en, and thus was born the famous 


Britain's Greatest Need - - Destroyers 


THESE BARRIERS ACROSS BRITISH ROADS were designed for the purpose 


of halting invading Nazi armies. 


Many of them have since been removed be- 


cause it was realized they would also halt British armies rushing to meet the foe. 


Arethusa class, carried on, slightly 
enlarged but with the same distinc- 
tion, in the Ajax class. Today Brit- 
ain has some fifty of these splendid 
ships. But the enemy—or Germany 
at least—has very few destroyers to 
destroy (a maximum of 20 at the 
present time). He has started back 
at the beginning again, with a swarm 
of small motor torpedo-boats. Italy 
has -these too, and both powers have 
a considerable number of sea-going 
torpedo-boats of about 500 tons: Ger- 
many something over 30 and Italy 60. 
So Britain suddenly needs again a 
great number of _ torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyers. 

She had 176 when the war began, 
which would be adequate to defend 
her bigger warships if the destroyer 


had not found a great many new 
duties. Thus almost its main occupa- 


tion since the middle of the last war 
has become the defence of merchant 
shipping from U-boat attack. To this 
has lately been added the new and 
dangerous task of protecting them 
from air attack. As if this weren't 
enough, Britain’s destroyers could 
now really put in their whole time 
patrolling Britain’s coasts against in- 
vasion. 

Losses have been fairly heavy. One 
might say we have lost destroyers by 
the dozen: half-a-dozen during the 
winter, half-a-dozen in the Norwegian 
campaign, half-a-dozen off Dunkirk, 
and an even dozen since. That makes 
an average of one every five days 
over the past four months. On top 
of this we have suddenly been de- 
prived of the aid of nearly twice as 
many French destroyers: for those 
which did not assist in convoy duties 
were on hand to watch Italy. France 
had 54 destroyers left at her surren- 
der—seven having been lost off Dun- 
kirk—and only eight of these have 
been reported as held in British ports. 


Whether the British have shells to 
fit their guns, or whether new guns 
will have to be mounted in them, I 


don’t know. 

On the other hand there have been 
a few gains. Six destroyers nearing 
completion for Brazil were taken over 
by the Admiralty at the outbreak of 
war. AS many more have come in 
from Poland, Norway and Holland 
and are serving with the British. Can- 
ada has sent over her few, apparently 


through the obligingness of our 
friends to the South in quietly ex- 
tending their coastal patrols. Then 


there is the new building. Twenty- 
four destroyers were under construc- 
tion in British yards when the war 
began, and may probably all be 
in service by now. This is the only 
way, in fact, that the Admiralty claim 
that Britain has more destroyers in 
service now than last September, in 
spite of the losses, can be justified. 
How many more have been laid down 
since we can only guess, but one can 
probably safely envisage a new de- 
stroyer coming into service every ten 
days or so. 


Need Smaller Ships 


There remains the possibility of 
smaller ships, which can be built fast- 
er, taking over some of the duties of 
the now hopelessly over-worked de- 
stroyers. Some of the jobs which de- 
stroyers are now being called upon to 


do, such as sub-hunting near the 
British coast, chasing the enemy’s 
small motor torpedo-boats in the 
Channel and anti-aircraft work in 
convoy, do not need a vessel of the 
size, speed or armament as the 


case may be—of the modern destroy- 
er. This has become a vessel of 1,500 
to 1,800 tons, usually carrying four 
torpedo tubes and from four to eight 


4.7-inch guns. “Flotilla-leaders” are 
even larger, the French running up 
to nearly 3,000 tons; while German 
destroyers commonly carry five 5- 
inch guns. 

Thus in recent years the British 


have 


vessel 


developed the 1,000-ton 
specifically for convoy work. 
It dispenses entirely with torpedo 
tubes, but carries depth charges for 
dealing with submarines and an arma- 
ment of six 4-inch guns on high- 
angle mountings, usable either for 
anti-aircraft work or for surface com- 
bat. The Navy now has 70 vessels of 
this type, some new, others refitted 
smaller destroyers. I have only no- 
ticed one reported sunk, the Bittern, 
protecting troopships in Namsos har- 


escort 


bor. The 150th bomb aimed at her 
struck her depth charges! Smaller 
still are the 500-ton patrol vessels 


such as the Guillemot mentioned the 
other day as surviving a heavy air 
attack and bringing down a bomber. 
A 500-ton vessel can handle a U-boat 
practically as well as an 1,800-ton one, 
and offers a much smaller target to 
air attack. The sub-chasers that one 
sees sliding off Canadian stocks almost 
every time one goes to the movies ap- 
pear to be 
tons. 


even smaller than 500 
in the latest London 
Times Engineering Supplement that 
labor and materials which were be- 
ing absorbed by giant new warships 
that would not likely come into 
vice during this war had been divert- 
ed to the smaller types so urgently 
needed now. 


There is a hint 
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be said, would not be the five 35,000- 


ton Aing Georges, as most of these 
may be considered completed and 
some in commission, but the 40,000- 
ton giants of the programs of 1942 
and after. Thus by next year -if she 
gains such a respite—Britain may 
have largely solved her destroyer 
problem by herself. It is right now 


that fifty or sixty American destroy- 
ers would be a godsend 
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An Epic of Dunkirk 


BY BARTIMEUS 


QO MAY 31 I was on the bridge of 

a British destroyer packed from 
end to end with men of the British 
Expeditionary Force, heading for a 
South Coast port. It happened to be 
the anniversary of the Battle of Jut- 
land, and it passed through my mind 
that in war there are successes which 
dissolve into nothingness, and retreats 
and reverses that are things of splen- 
dor—-which time reveals as the turn- 
ing point that leads to victory. 

At the time Jutland looked like 
anything but a victory. Yet we know 
now that it sealed the doom of the 
German Fleet in the last war. And it 
may well be that this triumphant ex- 
trication of the B.E.F. from Belgium 
may prove just such another turning 
point in this war. After what I have 
seen I believe it to be so. 

All the previous day I spent at the 
South Coast base where the ships that 
brought the army off came and went. 
For days and nights there had been 
a continuous stream to and fro of 
transports and destroyers, sloops and 
trawlers, coming back crammed _ to 
their utmost capacity with men. They 
had been shelled by coastal batteries 
and bombed almost ceaselessly from 
the air. They embarked thousands 
from beaches, men wading out to 
their armpits to reach the boats. They 
embarked tens of thousands from 
piers and jetties, beating off the Ger- 
man bombers with their guns while 
the troops climbed on board, and they 
told me of men of a Scottish regiment 
who scrambled on to a destroyer fore- 
castle in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion and joined in the fusillade with 
their rifles, trying to shoot down the 
low-diving bombers 

I was on board a destroyer in the 
afternoon that had just come back 
from the beaches. She had had 52 
bombs dropped over her and she had 
lost her captain, but she came back 
crammed to capacity. They had only 
one boat, a whaler, to bring them off. 
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“THE BRIGHTON QUEEN”, one of the heroines of the evacuation of Dunkirk. 
A paddle wheeler, the Brighton Queen was built in 1905 as a pleasure steamer 
to carry sightseers up and down the Thames River and on short channel trips. 
On the outbreak of War she was turned into a minesweeper. She made two 
trips on the evacuation of Dunkirk: on the first she rescued 100 troops and 
towed free a motor vessel which had gone aground; on the second she was 
struck by a German bomb and sunk on the way home. Most of the troops on 
board were picked up. This picture was taken by “Jay” in England some years 
ago. It shows the Queen in happier days crowded with holidayers and tourists. 


The other boats were splintered and 
out of action. What seemed to worry 
them most was the behavior of a Ger- 
man bomb that burst in shallow water 
on the bottom of the sea and deluged 
the whole ship and everybody on 
board with grey mud. The gunner’s 
mate was the happiest man on board. 
He had found a Bren gun abandoned 
on the beach. It was full of sand and 
he spent a blissful afternoon taking it 
to bits and oiling it and putting it 
together again, ‘“‘We’ll have some fun 
with this tomorrow,” he said, “I’ve 
never owned a Bren gun before!” 

I remember, while I was watching 
his fingers fiddling with the com- 
plicated mechanism, a little sloop came 
past us, having just landed her troops, 
on her way to take in fuel. Her fun- 
nel and upperworks were so riddled 
with bomb splinters that she looked 
like a collander. Her captain’s face 
was covered with bandages, leaving a 
hole for one eye, and he was con- 
ning his ship with that. But they 
were all laughing at our baptism of 
grey mud, so my hosts laughed back 
at their splinter holes—because that 
grey mud rankled rather--and wished 
them luck next trip. 


Blazing Inferno 


I sailed in another destroyer about 
midnight. Calm and clear and star- 
lit, and the sea like a mill pond. As 
we approached the French coast we 
could see the German searchlights 
wheeling nervously to and fro and 
suddenly a battery opened fire. Our 
guns swung round and everybody 
crammed on his “tin hat” a bit tighter, 
but they weren't firing at us. We 
could see the tracer shells soaring up 
towards the stars, presumably aimed 
at our coastal bombers. There was 
a dull glow of fires along the horizon, 
and “flaming onions” bursting into red 
flares. 

We wriggled our way through the 
minefields until we were nearing Dun- 
kirk. The oil tanks were still blaz- 
ing furiously and there was an oc- 
casional sound of distant gunfire. 
Once a shell landed in one of these 
blazing tanks and a huge red glare 
blazed up almost to the zenith. It 
died down again and the moon came 
out from behind a cloud, giving the 
sea and sky a queer semblance of 
peace in contrast to the blazing in- 
ferno ashore. 

Just then, about 3 o’clock in the 
morning, in the middle of the swept 
channel, we bumped some wreckage 
and fouled one of our propellers. So 
there we were with one engine out 
of action. The captain tried to clear 
the mess by going ahead with both 
engines, but the ship protested by 
making a series of strange jumps like 
a wallaby, so we desisted, and crept 
ahead on one engine till we reached 
the entrance to Dunkirk harbor. 

There we lay-to, and explained by 
flashing lamp to the British Admiral 
in Dunkirk what had happened. To 
enter a harbor and manoeuvre along- 
side a wharf with only one engine 
under shell-fire is a tricky business. 
The captain wasn’t sure if he was 
justified in taking the risk without 
authority. 


Thousands Await Ships 


While we were waiting for the reply 
a German bomber appeared. It was 
getting light and he hovered on the 
edge of the dark clouds, having a look 
at us. Our shell fire drove him back 
into the cover of the clouds, and every 
time he poked his nose out a desper- 
ately accurate barrage drove him 
away again. Then from the inside of 
the harbor came the flicker of a sig- 
nal lamp. “Enter harbor forthwith” 
it said. 

“Right,” said the Captain rather 
grimly. “I suppose it is better to enter 
Heaven maimed and with one propel- 
ler than to stop outside.” So he rang 
down half speed on both engines, and 
after one protesting buck jump, the 
obstruction, whatever it was, cleared 
itself, and we proceeded smoothly 
through the entrance 

It was light enough to see the out- 
lines of the town buildings still stand 
ing, black against the glare of fires, 
and the vast clouds of smoke billow- 
ing away to the eastward. And it was 
light enough to see assembled the 
whole length of the moje thousands 
of men of the British Expeditionary 


Force, waiting patiently for embark- 
ation. 

There was a French destroyer al- 
ready alongside filling up with men. 
There was a trawler alongside also, 
but she had been sunk by bombs and 
only her masts and funnel were above 
water. The white ensign was still fly- 
ing bravely at her masthead. We 
went alongside between. them, 
watched by those thousands of patient 
eyes under the shrapnel helmets. It 
was nearly low water and the top of 
the mole was level with our bridge. 


Methodical Shelling 


Scaling ladders were lowered and 
down they came as fast as fully equip- 
ped, fully armed men could climb. 
This was no army in defeat. They 
looked in magnificent fettle, ruddy 
and burly, and wearing full equip- 
ment. Dog tired after fighting a rear- 
guard action day and night for a week, 
as well they might be, but for the 
matter of that, the Navy that was 
bringing them off could have done 
with a bit of sieep themselves. Every 
man as he got on board grinned and 
said “Thank God” and settled down 
quietly in a bit of deck space like 
a well behaved school-treat packing 
into a motor-coach for an outing. 

Then a bomber reappeared over- 
head, and we opened fire. A French 
destroyer came in through the en- 
trance, firing as she came, followed 
by a British destroyer. The embark- 
ation continued as calmly as if noth- 
ing out of the ordinary was happen- 
ing. German shells began bursting 
at the end of the mole with method- 
ical regularity, hitting nobody; about 
one a minute. 

A few stretcher cases arrived, car- 
ried by men too tired to avoid stum- 
bling. As each was lowered on to the 
gun platform between bursts of fire, 
the surgeon bent over each case with 
the mercy of the morphia syringe in 
his hand. 

We were full up at last. Every 
inch of space on deck and below 
crammed with men. Already many 
of them were asleep where they lay, 
and many of those who slept had 
smiles on their faces, as if they were 
congratulating themselves even in 
sleep on a good job well done. 

As we went out we met another of 
our destroyers coming in, and the 
tired men raised a croaky cheer as 
she went past. 


Talked Like Victors 


I talked to a good many of them, 
and I talked to many of our sailors 
who had talked to them. They were not 
just undaunted—they talked like vic- 
tors. But for the German superiority 
in aerial bombers they knew them- 
selves the masters of the enemy. They 
weren't braggarts. They knew, that 
was all. 

They were just a haphazard collec- 
tion of men from any number of regi- 
ments, but in physique and bearing 
they might have been the pick of the 
crack regiment of an army. We all 
felt happier that morning than we 
had felt since the war started. “Give 
us a chance for a wash and brush up 
and a bit of sleep, and let’s get back 
We've got Jerry beat.” That is in 
effect what they all said. 

When eventually I landed at our 
base, the quay was thronged with 
thousands of men being fed and sort- 
ed out and entrained. It was a vast 
sea of khaki, and slung rifles. And 
as I threaded my way through them 
something bright caught my eye. 

One of the soldiers had a child's 
spade and bucket dangling from the 
muzzle of his rifle. They were paint- 
ed bright orange. Perhaps he was the 
regimental jester. Perhaps he kept 
them in good heart on these terrible 
beaches with those absurd baubles 
Perhaps he had found them in an 
abandoned kiosk and was bringing 
them back for his children—-strong 
in his faith in the Navy to bring him 
back to his children. 

I don’t know. I didn't ask him be- 
cause in that moment I knew some- 
thing more important. It was an as- 
surance as strong as my certitude 
that the sun will rise tomorrow. It 
was the certitude that unless these 
men of the B.E.F. are exterminated 
and the men who brought them off 
from the piers and beaches are ex- 
terminated, and all memory of them 
is blotted out, we cannot lose this war. 
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Special Envoy To Moscow 


F IN May 1939 anyone had suggested 

that within twelve months Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps would be a special envoy 
of His Majesty’s Government, he 
would have been laughed at. Yet 
we have become so accustomed to the 
“impossible” happening, that the ap- 
pointment of Sir Stafford has not 
given even the most confirmed die- 
hard a shock. The Government be- 
lieves that Sir Stafford can render 
the country unique services in Mos- 
cow. Sir Stafford believed he could 
give those services, and differences of 
policy which only a few months ago 
threatened to split the Labor Party 
from top to bottom have been buried 
overnight. Sir Stafford’s mission must 
be a bitter disappointment to those 
who looked for “Fifth Columnists” 
on the left wing. The truth should 
hardly need stating—that the great 
Socialist lawyer and former Solicitor 
General is British to the core and 
has differed from his colleagues only 
on the means by which Britain might 
be made a better country. Incident- 
ally, during the sharpest differences 
between Sir Stafford and the Labor 
party he never for one moment lost 
the respect and friendship of the 
party leaders. 

The fourth son of a peer, tracing 
his ancestry back to the 13th century 
brought up as a Conservative, Sil 
Stafford Cripps is one of the most 
remarkable of modern Englishmen 
It is only twelve years since he took 
up politics seriously—-he entered Par- 
liament as Solicitor-General. He has 
twice broken with his party. In 1935 
he resigned from the Executive over 
their policy on Abyssinia, and early 
last vear he was expelled from the 
Executive and party because of his 
“Unity” campaign which had as its 
object the union of all the parties of 
the Left. It was remarked by a wit 
at this time that by expelling Sir 
Stafford, the Labor party had blown 
out its brains. The fact was that Sir 
Stafford has no feeling for the nice- 
ties of party politics, and that while 
this has often given him the appear- 
ance of knocking his head against a 
brick wall while he might have been 
looking for the key to the gate, it 
also makes it possible for him to work 
for and with men with whom he has 
recently had what would be regard- 
ed by others as irreconcilable differ- 
ences. 


Budding Scientist 


Sir Stafford’s boyhood was that of 
a typical son of a wealthy squire He 
went to Winchester, learned to shoot 
and hunt. But these traditional pas 
times attracted him less than avia- 
tion, which was then in its infancy 
He built a glider which suffered the 
fate of most gliders at that time, but 


BY PAUL NORTON of catching some votes and not los- 
ing more, Sir Stafford was forthright. 
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After the War he rapidly built up Stan see 
a tremendous reputation as an advo- *© Man 
cate. This was based on more than 
an exceptionaliy brilliant memory 
His talent is not charming a jury with L E T 7 E nh S 
persuasive words, but presenting his 
case so stripped of irrelevancies that 
it seems childishly simple. His ad- 
vocacy would be dull, but for its pre- 
cision. This is a gift-—-wrongly called About France 
bluntness—possessed equally by Stalin 
It was this gift which enabled the 
Russian leader in a few short sen- 
tences to reduce Trotsky’s inspiring 
speeches to nothing. The two men 
should, therefore, waste no time in 
understanding each other, even if they 
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Informed and entertaining 


is, his speeches have sometimes seemed 
more alarming than their contents 
justified. Where other men could have 
put things diplomatically in the hope 


comment on the week's hap- 
penings at home and abroad. 
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F THERE is one feature of the war 
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The Steady Nerve of the People 
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Suffolk around to Hampshire, where 
Londoners used to spend so much of 
their leisure time, is now a forbidden 
area. Entry is forbidden, except for 
business or other pressing reasons; 
and promenades are closed 
to the public; there is a ban on the 
use of private cars in a considerable 
part of it. As a result, most of the 
big hotels, and a good many of the 
restaurants, are putting up 
shutters. Brighton has become about 
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a lot worse than anything that befell 


his neighbors who couldn't afford to 
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In the air his hand commands smooth- 
flowing power, never marred by a com- 
plaining knock or ping. 

Of course he wants the same kind of 
instantly responsive power in his car... 
and so do you, and all other motorists 
who seek the best. 

Now SKY CHIEF — the luxury motor 
fuel—has cometo Canada. Take tothe road 
with SKY CHIEF in your tank and you 
will enjoy a new experience in motoring 
...a velvet-smoothness... an effortless 
ease of acceleration. 









This great gasoline, developed in the 
United States after years of research by 
The Texas Company, is now made in 
Canada by the McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Company, Limited. Naturally, it is high in 
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tive bracing themselves for the strain there have, undoubtedly, been quite — i nas ae ; ve eee . opera in English though this, per- 
just getting on with the job, what- @ few of these, who have suddenly — Past ue i pel ‘a Exell haps, should not be included among 
Fi > happens to be. And staving heard the call of the wild——-the wilder that the de mand shoulc be especially the cheerful things. Say, rather, the 
! Cas ae 3 staying “put.” “* and more remote the better rol furnished ee The ee stern and testing things that teach 
i At the same time, it would be too The amusing thing is that most of a c “ase 7 ea . eee tone to endure. Grand opera is sel- 
much to expect that there should be them are now coming’ bai k again, at eee eae c S coe pr dom cheerful. . 
bey no exceptions, no “jitterbugs”, no having discovered that safety is ee at all, in bet and eagiag tne My own taste does not usually set 
people with chilled feet and over hardly even a relative matter The key in the front door and go. very strongly towards grand opera in 
7 | heated imaginations. One does, in 800d Herr Hitler scatters his favors None the less it is interesting, even English or in any other language, 
hh fact, hear every now and then, even th so generous and apparently encouraging, that they should be for that matter. Not when I want 
i in one’s own little range of acquaint- casual a hand, that there is no such oming back at all. Apparently, they to be cheered up. Least of all does 
ance, of someone who has suddenly @ thing as a really safe pla He have decided that, though London it turn towards grand opera at popu- 
ske-daddled to what is regarded qs Yraineth upon the jitter and tt un- may not be safe, it is as safe as most lar prices. I have memories that are 
a safer and quieter place Oh. al- jitter alike other places--which is probably true. not easily effaced. But the noe 
) wavs. of course, for the best and least One gentleman of my juaint- A house is as small a mark there as _ at Sadler's Wells has proven so suc- 
selfish of reasons—-not worrying at vho hurried away to a little anywhere cessful, that it has been decided, in 
all about themselves, but always the West Count vas One other reason why a good many answer to fervid public appeals, to 
about some other member t i nine times in the urs yf people are coming back to London is — stretch it out for another two weeks. 
family vhich was 1inly that the whole stretch of coast from In war-time this is a really amaz- 
& 
\ 





© En the ground he'll 


want this new gasoline 





anti-knock quality... has instant volatility 
... gives a surging flow of power. 


SKY CHIEF is waiting for you now. 
It costs no more than other premium 
gasolines. Ask for it and other McColl- 
Frontenac products at the familiar sign 
of the Red Indian. 


FACTS (For The Technically Minded) 
VOLATILITY: SKY CHIEF combines an instant and 


sustained volatility which gives record quick-starting and 
acceleration . without tendency to vapor lock. 


ANTI-KNOCK: /¢s extremely high anti-knock quality 
permits a higher peak of efficiency and power without 
knock or ping 


ECONOMY: Because you get more work from a given 


amount of gasoline, there's a distinct saving. SKY CHIEF 
shortens miles, stretches gallons, flattens hills. 


DEALERS 
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PARLIAMENT “PARASHOTS” PREPARE. 
L.D.V. corps, composed of peers, M.P.'s 
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The British Parliament has its own 


ind officials who drill within the 


shadow of Big Ben, as shown above. 


ing achievement—full-length grand 
opera, well-staged, well-played, and 
well sung, put on at prices rather 
lower than you would pay at a first- 


class cinema! But this is the sort of 
thing that we have come to expect at 
the Wells, as at the Old Vic of which 
it is an off-shoot. No wonder they 
have been playing to packed houses 
at performance after performance. 
How they manage to do it is one 
of the mysteries of London's theatre- 
land. It has, of course, meant that 
everyone, the company, the staff, the 
orchestra, the management, all 
had to work on severely cut salaries 
and put their whole hearts into it. 
It has also meant a helping hand 
from the Vic-Wells Association. 
That is what the Association is 
there for. That is what they are all 
there for. And they are already plan- 
ning to again in early Sep- 
tember with “Tales of Hoffmann”, 
“Tosca”, and ‘Hansel und Gretel.” 
It may or may not be great art, but 
no one can that it isn’t great 
sportsmanship. And there is nothing 
much wrong with the art either. 


have 


reopen 


say 


Brigadiers on Bikes 


The humble motor-bike is at last 
coming into its own. Ever since its 
birth it has been looked upon as a 


noisy, smelly, vulgar vehicle, suitable 


only for errand-boys and_garage- 
hands and their “ladifrens.” Now it 
is getting into Society—-with a big 
S. It is also getting into the ranks 
of the Staff—with an even bigger S. 

One is reminded of this by a re- 
cent Army order that all officers up 


to the rank of a brigadier must learn 
to ride motor-bikes. And if brigadiers 
cannot learn to ride one, they must 
at least learn to travel on a pillion. 
That is a sight for which I am wait- 
ing with an almost morbid eagerness. 

The spectacle of a large, fat, red- 


faced brigadier—or even a_ skinny 
little brigadier—-bumping along. on 
the back of a motor-bike, with his 
arms frantically clasped about the 
waist of his batman, or whatever 
other unfortunate can be persuaded 


to drive him, this is a spectacle which 
ought to indemnify the rest of us for 
a lot of the snubbing and ordering 
about that we have to endure. 

We shall feel that we are getting 
a little of our own back. And if he 
should be bumped off—but naturally 
one mustn’t expect too much. One 
can only hope. Not that I want to 
a brigadier hurt Heaven forbid! 
little bit strained in the dig- 
feel that it would be almost 

for him as for the humble 


see 
Just a 
nity I 
as good 
onlooker 

Brigadiers, in my experience, are 
apt to be rather haughty blokes. Per- 
haps it is being almost generals but 
not quite that inclines them to chuck 
their weight about. And this is some- 
thing you can’t very well do on the 
back of a motor-bike. You can’t even 
do it in a side-car. 





Cops in Savile Row 


Just around the corner from Picca- 
dilly Circus, up a tittle side-turning, 
stood Vine Street Police Station, the 


best known police station in all Lon- 
don I say “stood,” because it has 
at last been vacated. The whole 


personnel, sergeants, prisoners 
and all, have been moved around into 
Savile Row to the sumptuous new 
station that has been built there at 
something like £130,000 

It is to be known as West End Cen 
tral-officially, that is, for the lads 
who are dragged in there will prob- 


cops, 


a cost of 


their friends that 
paying a little visit 
in Savile Row, hoping to give the 
impression that they were ordering 


a new evening suit. And, as a matter 


ably explain to 
they were just 


of fact, Savile Row is where a good 
many of the fellows who used to 
turn up in custody at Vine Street 


really did order their clothes. 

Vine Street was famous as the sta- 
tion to which the swanky West End 
crooks used to be taken, the interna- 





MY WIFE'S HATS 


ER looks like a 

Perched shyly on a 
Or it sits upon her nose 
Like an inverted pail. 


hat rose 


whale 


It can't be that 
Each season's styles are queeret! 


only 


My wife must buy her hat 
In shops without a mirror! 
May RICHSTONE. 


apace 
tional confidence tricksters and the 
high-class jewel thieves. But there 
are good many eminent and 
highly respectable men, who will 
hear of the passing of the old station 
with a smile and a sigh, remembering 


also a 


their own visits there in the heady 
days of their youth. 

It was at Vine Street that the 
roistering blades from Oxford and 


Cambridge were usually lined up be- 
fore the sergeant on Boat 
‘Varsity Rugger night, to 
names as they could hastily invent, 
and to explain what they meant by 
trying to climb the statue of Eros, or 
deprive policemen of their helmets 
and batons, or otherwise contravene 
the laws after the jolly but riotous 
fashion of ’Varsity men on such occa- 
sions. More than one of them has 
passed the night in the cells there. 
But they are probably proud of it 
now. 


Race or 


give such 







BRITAIN’S DEFENDER. A new pic- 
ture of Lieut.-General Sir Alan Brooke, 
56, commander of the 2nd Corps of the 
British Expeditionary Force in France, 
who was named to succeed General Sir 


Edmund Ironside as Commander-in- 
Chief of British Home Forces. The 
move was made in an_ effort to 


strengthen home defenses. 
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The Canadian Grain Elev 


BY PAUL CARLISS 


A FTER several years of lean pro- 
= fits and meagre returns to share- 
holders, the present outlook for the 
grain elevator companies is regarded 
as more favorable than at any time 
during the past decade. Like the 
production of newsprint, the storage 
of grain has been a depressed indus- 
try and the elevator owner, or share- 
holder, the forgotten investor. Now 
the heavy flow of grain to the eleva- 
tors is accompanied by the circulation 
of dividend cheques and thus another 
step toward a well-rounded and _ pros- 
perous economy has been taken. 

True, the ointment, as always, has 
a fly or two in it. There is the re- 
cent ruling of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada by which 
storage rates in western Canada are 
to be reduced by a third-—-from 1/30 
of a cent a bushel daily to 1/45 cent 
a day. There is the prospect of higher 
costs. And there is, of course, the 
certainty of heavier taxes. 

On the whole, however, the situa- 
tion is encouraging. For today every 
elevator, shed or temporary, barn is 
bulging with grain—or will be as soon 
as the harvest gets under way. The 
1938-39 wheat crop was a bountiful 
one—-the second largest on record 
and the current crop year promises 
to produce another harvest almost 
as large. Equally important in fact 
even more. significant is the fact 
that the grain has been moving out 
slowly with the result that the carry- 
over from last year has been ab- 
normally large and this means full 
elevators for several months longer 
than usual. 

According to latest estimates the 
1939-40 wheat crop may reach 400,- 
000,000 bushels as compared with 
178,965,000 bushels last year. The 
carryover at the end of July this year 
was approximately 250,000,000 bushels 
as against only 95,000,000 bushels a 
year ago. Consequently, the total 
supply will shortly reach 650,000,000 
bushels (in contrast to 573,000,000 
bushels a year ago) and_ probably 
from. 475,000,000) to 500,000,000) bush- 
els of the total available supply 
will be seeking storage space for a 
time at least. 


Optimistic Approach 


This, then, is the basis for an opti- 
mistic approach to an analysis of the 
elevator industry at this time. After 
a succession of lean crops--due_ to 
drought conditions over a wide area 
of the prairie there is now some 
reason to hope that we may experi- 
ence a series of better-than-average 
harvests (average is about 300,000,- 
000 bushels). 

A potential storage demand this 
vear of, say, 475,000,000 bushels is 
good news for the elevator companies 
but may prove somewhat of a head- 
ache to those who own the grain 
and it seems likely that the good old 
bag-holder, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, will own most of it again by 
guaranteeing the farmer a minimum 
price of 70 cents a bushel. That is 
why the storage rate was recently 
given an arbitrary slash by the pow- 
ers that be, and why we are likely 
to read of desperate efforts to get 
the crop moving out of the country 
at a good deal faster rate than was 
the case last year. The estimated 
storage space of all country and ter- 
minal elevators is approximately 
$25,000,000 bushels—of which about 
215,000,000 bushels represents coun- 
try elevator capacity and the balance 
(210,000,000 bushels) terminal eleva- 
tor capacity. Additional space is, of 
course, provided by the lake boats, 
but probably not more than 450,000,- 
000 bushels--at the most—-could be 
stored with existing facilities. 

It is known that several of the 
companies have been adding to their 
elevator capacity both in the West 
and in the East. In 1939, at least 
150 country elevators which had been 
closed during the drought period 
were re-opened and several new ones 
constructed. No doubt further ex- 
pansion is under way this year. It 
is also possible that a larger amount 
of grain than usual will be shipped 
to the United States for storage this 
winter, while every lake freighter 
possible will be called into service 
for both transportation and storage 


Good News 


All this, as we have said, is good 
news for those engaged in the grain 
trade and the thousands of bond- 
holders and shareholders of the some 
11 or 12 companies which have been 
publicly financed During the long 
‘depression’ in agriculture the reven- 
ues of these companies were seriously 
impaired by the abnormally small 
supply of wheat and were further 
diminished by the direct competition 
of the Wheat Pools. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this unprecedented situation 
all of these companies—with one ex- 
ception were successful in being 
able to continue their bond interest 
payments and in some cases reduc- 








Because of the integral part which it plays in our agricultural pro- 
duction, the prosperity of the Canadian grain trade in general 
and the grain elevator industry in particular, concerns every 
Canadian and is of special interest to the thousands of investors 
in the bonds, preferred and common stocks of the eleven or 
twelve elevator companies in which there is a public interest. 


For SATURDAY NIGHT readers, Mr. Carliss surveys the record of 
the past, and analyzes the factors — both favorable and unfavor- 
able — now affecting the fortunes of this important industry. 





tions in their bond mortgages were 
also effected. This is undoubtedly a 
tribute both to the essential sound- 
ness of the capitalization of these 
companies (compare the record of 
the newsprint companies!) and to the 
general level of ability of the man- 
agement which they possess. 

While the fate of the shareholders 
has not been so fortunate, already 
two companies have resumed divi- 
dends and it is likely that more will 
follow. In several cases, dividend 
arrears on preferred issues are very 
large and some reorganization or re- 
capitalization may be necessary. The 
prospect of dividends on the common 
stocks is largely a question of capi- 
talization. Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
and United Grain Growers, Ltd., for 
example, are both making disburse- 
ments on their junior issues, but 
where preferred dividends are in 
arrears, no common stock payments 
are possible for some time to come 
even if earnings continue at the pre- 
sent rate 


Outlook Good 


The ability of any one~ or all— of 
the elevator companies to meet their 
obligations and to give shareholders 
a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment cannot be measured by the re- 
sults of one or two years. For the 
present the outlook is good; but are 
current earnings above or below nor- 
mal? Which are most likely to occur 
again—-the depression years of 1930- 
1938 or the boom years of 1926-1929? 
Let us look at some statistics which 
may throw a little light on what to 
expect in the future. 

The grain trade, including the sys- 
tem of country and terminal eleva- 
tors from coast to coast, has grown 
with the increase in wheat produc- 
tion. In 1901 there were 426 country 
elevators in operation with a_ total 
capacity of 18,329,352 bushels. A 
steady increase, both in number and 
capacity, occurred until about 1930 
when unfavorable agricultural con- 








ditions in the Western’ Provinces 
halted this expansion. 

According to figures published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
the number of elevators in 1931 was 
5,872 with a capacity of 414,660,260 
bushels. By 1938, however, the num- 
ber had declined to 5,845, although 
the actual capacity was reported as 
being slightly greater at 423,063,420 
bushels. These figures include both 
country and terminal elevators 
whether privately or publicly owned 
There are approximately 130 ter- 
minal elevators in Canada with a 
total capacity of 210,000,000 bushels. 
Grain elevators are 5,845 in number, 
having a capacity of 23,063,420 
bushels 


Earnings Factors 


While the earnings of the grain 
companies depend largely upon the 
actual volume of grain stored each 
season, many factors must be taken 
into consideration before it is possible 
to estimate the amount of profit 
which may be left for shareholders 
First of all, a large capital invest- 
ment is required and consequently, 
fixed charges are usually heavy. Re- 
pair and replacement expense is also 
heavy as damage or loss by fire is a 
serious hazard. Insurance costs are 
therefore high. Handling and service 


some of the 


shifting and changing of the grain 


required. The condition of the future Wheat Pools 


market is also important if the grain 
is purchased by the grain company The most 
and the corresponding futures sold. affecting the 


A large spread means hig profits, a panies has been, of course, 
narrow spread may wipe out profits petition of the 
altogether However as far as west- commenced in 1923 and steadily grew 
ern units in the trade are concerned, until about 1929 o1 
more and more grain is being stored ern farmer, rightly 
at a flat storage rate per day so that the belief that 
the condition of the wheat market a high enough price for his grain and 
holds less significance as an influence was convinced 
on the profits of the elevator com- the markets by 
panies. and speculators was designed to give 

Before drawing any general con- him the “short 
clusions or offering an opinion with Dissatisfaction especially with the re- 
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A Lesson from France 


\VERYONE admits today that 


individual rights involved in our new win-the-war it is a sober record, by outstanding 
program. But we can also learn a lot from Britain what did occur in their country’s case 
and particularly from France, in respect of their past has value for us, who, until the exigencies of 


errors and omissions. 


Why were Britain and France so unprepared for 
what they had to meet, especially in view of the fact 
that Germany was arming before their eyes and wealth and spread-the- 
Hitler had even given the world notice of his ag- work schemes, schemes for 
gressive intentions in “Mein Kampf’? The blame retiring everyone at sixty 
does not attach only to the governments. In the years of age on $200-a- 
light of the persistent demands, before the war, by month pensions, demands 
labor on this continent for shorter working hours not only for shorter work- 
and more pay, and for the imposition on productive ing hours but for the dis- 


enterprise of the burden of providing many new so- carding of labor-saving de- 
cial benefits, it is interesting to read a report on the vices to make jobs’ go 
condition of France made to the President of that around, a provincial gov- 
country on November 12, 1938, by MM. Daladie1 ernment elected en a promise to 


and Reynaud. 


French Socialism 


Paragraphs in that report said: “The gravest fail- them designed to make life easier 
ure, from which the others follow, has been the per- but none designed to increase production! 
sistently low level of production....1f production like the French, we were going 


is insufficient it is primarily because its possibilities 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


there is a lot we mon in recent vears. But there is, 

4 can learn from Hitler. The prevalence of that difference. This is not theory, but fact. 
view is reflected in the readiness with which this a statement, by perhaps prejudiced 
hitherto free people have accepted the restriction ot 


forced a change, were following 


We have had share-the- 


monthly pension as a “social 


of development have been paralyzed...The idea ot 


a reduction in the length of the working day had 


Over-Production? 


been entertained on the assumption that, as a result 


of increased efficiency of labor and more extensive 


use of machinery, the same output could be obtained thing, or was it only faulty distri 
with fewer hours of work. But the efficiency of la- ination by the Brookings Institution of 
bor has not increased and the hopes founded on some years ago showed that to 
technical improvement have in the United States a “reasonable 
not been realized. How could ing,” seventy-five per cent. moi 





it have been otherwise, when 


shops were closed two days 


Over-production? Was there 


out of seven? edly different 

“All the efforts at re- Today we have State control 
organization that have been necessarv and, indeed. essential 
tried have failed. Sometimes present emergency. And we are 


it has been the authorities demand for its continuance after the w: 
themselves who have intervened to prevent the in 


troduction of new methods designed to lower costs full employment and widened 


In every field where activity might be reborn, enter- 


prise has been restricted and 


creative spirit and the willingness to take risks have sening of individual enterprise 


been weakened, This—let us not 


the Roosevelt New Deal which 





fear to say it The truth ts, of course, that no 
is the root of the evil, for it adds a sort of moral guarantee economic security, since 
abdication to the material difficulties.” 

This sounds very much like the diatribes against function of the government should 


have been so com 


regard to future 
word must be 


developments, 
obstacles prosperity 
which have been 


companies in the past as well as some 
charges depend upon the amount of of the problems of more recent date 


important development 


wrongly, held 
obtaining 


manipulation 
companies 


might occur if certain practices should be 
Frenchmen, 


same as that travelled by the French socialists. 





everyone 


dividend,” 
for the limitation of industrial competition 
stabilization of prices, agricultural schemes 
forced acreage reduction and croj 


pleasante!r 


richer and produce less, at one and the same 


Washington 


ices Would nave to be produced than 
the majority of factories and in 1929, the boom year. And there 
suppose that the Canadian situation 


condition 


is not too prolonged, because the social 
purchasing 
Will be more apparent than the evils attendant upon 
discouraged. The forced spending for non-social purposes and the les 


security lies in his ability to create. And the normal! 


nothing interferes with or dissivat 





sults of the 1919-20 crop made him a 
willing partner in a plan to pool his 
grain with other farmers and to ac- 
cept an average price rather than 
try to gauge the market himself 
Thus in 1923 the Alberta Wheat Pool 
was organized, to be followed by the 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba Wheat 
Pools in 1924 No elevators were 
operated by the pools until 1925 
when Alberta formed a_= subsidiary 
company to purchase or build eleva 
tors. In 1926 the Saskatchewan Poo! 
purchased the entire system of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co., consisting of 451 country eleva- 
tors, and terminal elevators at the 
head of the Lakes with an aggregate 
capacity of 7.500.000) bushels Now 
the Saskatchewan Pool owns over 


1020 country elevators 


Pool Competition 


Both the Alberta and Manitoba 
Pools expanded their elevator 
cities, mostly in direct competition 





bin 





with the privately-owned companies 
which had been serving western 


grain centres for a_ generation or 


more. The effect of this competition 
may be readily imagined 
For, while only 29% of the country 


elevators and 31% of the elevator 
capacity on the prairies was owned 01 
controlled by the Pools, the records 
ndicate that since 1925 or 1926, ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the grain 
shipped to elevator points in the 


West has been handled by the Pools 





That the privately-owned o1 lyv- 
financed companies were to 
show good profits until 1930 and 
since that time have at least kept 
their heads above water is, again, a 
tribute to their efficiency 
A Question 

The question naturally arises, how 
does Canadian elevator capacity in 
relation to the size of the wheat cro; 
compare today with other periods 
our history -particularly before th 
advent of Pool competition? 

In 1901, the capacity of all eleva- 
tors was only 18,000,000 bushels 
While the acreage output of wheat for 


the vears 1901, 1902 and 1903 was 
some S80,C00,000 bushels, so that ele 


vator capacity was approximately 


23% of the size of the crop. By 1911 
this ratio had increased to 53% and 
by 1921 to 75% During the decade 
1921 to 1931 a further large increase 
n grain s.orage space took place 
as we have seen, with the result that 
by the end of this period the capa 
city of all elevators was actually 
greater than the average production 
of wheat for the years 1930, 1931 
and 1932 These figures do not nex 
essarily mean that present capacity is 
far too great, since we are _ faced 


this vear with an actual shortage of 
space but they do indicate that a 
very large expansion in capacity has 
occurred in the past and no doubt 
a considerable amount of unneces- 
sary competition and duplication of 
facilities has occurred 

A final word regarding the activi 
ties of the Pools with respect to ter 
minal elevator facilities It was re 
ported in 1938 that 33 per cent of 
the terminal space at Fort William 
and Port Arthur (which handle more 
Wheat than any other grain port in 
the world) and 45 per cent of the 
space at Vancouver is controlled by 


them rhe heavy losses of the Pool 


ator Outlook is Improving 


TD 
— 

TT 
By 
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Wheat Pool elevators at Vancouver, B.C. “It was reported in 1938 that 33 per cent of the terminal 
space at Fort William and Port Arthur (which handle more wheat than any other grain port in 
the world) and 45 per cent of the space at Vancouver was controlled by them (the Wheat Pools)”. 





rganizations following the 1929-30 
crop season so impaired their credit 
that the three Provincial Govern- 
ments were obliged to step in and 
guarantee their oans from. the 
banks Pool expansion vas thus 
abruptly terminated 
Storage Rates 

The question of storage rates is, of 
course, an important factor affecting 
profits and these have een under 
the supervision of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners if Canada Faced 
with abnormally large quantities of 
wheat requiring storage for a longer 
veriod than usual and realizing the 


predicament of the Canadian Wheat 
Board in being forced to guarantes 
1 minimum price to the f 


number of the larger grain 





ies a few weeks ago submitted a pro- 


posal to the Board as _foll 





“T 


‘nder present nationa nergen 
we are prepared t yperate as agents 
for the Wheat Board during tI n- 
ing season unde present contract 
ind riffs and turn over th 





of 6% or apital ? ved 

This suggestion was Ve\ 10t 
approved, fo if VS it the 
storag ite was from 1/3 

nt a bushe lay t 1/45 nt a 
lay The effec this cut is diff 

t to t i s gued Dv some 
that the rg ne t season 
\ Y h set th t 1 





On page 11 of this issue 
William Weston discusses the 
changes in international trade 
and national outlooks which 
will be effected by the cur- 
rent War. Says Mr. Weston: | 

| 


“This war... is more than one 
of political principles. It in- 
volves all the factors which 
combined to improve our liv- 
ing standards over the past 
}| century”. 











1 1 t it il { = tt 
min vea \ ss t they 
night hav \ vert ss 
satista \ son xpected 
f se, tha : ul \ ) 
1 t i \ fact i\ 
ve ilte inv t t n 1 \ 
onditions 
Excess Profits Tax 
The ffect of tt ACESS s tax 
mm the arnings of tl gra npal 
es Mav pro\ mportant. If the D 
ernment allows a reasonable returt 
mn capital—-say 5 to 10% this new 
tax will have little effect on most 
ompanies which for some years past 
have yveen securing a very low re 


turn on thet ipita If no allow 
ance is made for a period of de 
pressed earnings such as experienced 
by the grain, newsprint and other in 
dustries, then the neidence of the 
excess profits tax will prove severe 

It is impossible of course to predict 
earnings and profits for individual 
companies; but it is safe to say that 
the annual reports of the grain com 
panies which will make their appear- 
ance in another month or so should 
make cheerful reading for share- 
holders, and there is every reason to 
expect that the results of the coming 


vear will prove no less pleasing 
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A Home that 
Savings Built 


Savings are not just money... 
they are houses, farms, travel, 
enjoyment of life. Money Is only 
the means to an end. The owner 
of this home used the facilities of 
the Canada Permanent to accum- 
ulate the money with which to 
build; and his savings paid for It 
over a period of time. Thousands 
are doing the same. Canada 
Permanent Is ready to help you 
also to SAVE and BUILD. Its faith 
In the future of Canada has 
remained unswerving since 1855, 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


elaastet-(eSeld Soles lilo 


Head Office, 320 Bay St., Toronto 
"ASSETS EXCEED $69,000,000 


INGRAM’S 


gives you 
Cooler, Quicker 
Shaves 





N a jiffy Ingram’s gives youa rich, 

billowy lather that wilts the 
toughest whiskers. But it’s the plas 
in Ingram’s that makes it so refresh- 
ing—the bracing sting-banishing 
coolness that makes your face feel 
younger and look younger. Lather, 
lotion and tonic all in one—that’s 
Ingram’s. Buy an economical tube 
or gar from any drugyist today. 


INGRAM’S 





SHAVING CREAM 


A little goes a longer way 








BANK OF MONTREAL 
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CLASS “B" DIVIDEND NO. 10 
ALSO TAKE NOTICE that an Interim 
idend of 25 cents per share on the 
vuutstanding Class B Common Shares 
f the r 1 has been declared as 
lend No payable September 
ith ) to Share lers ‘ 1 at 
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NORANDA MINES, LIMITE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an 
interim dividend of $1.00 per share 
payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited, payable September 
16th, 1940, to shareholders of record 
it the close of business August 17th 
1940 
By order of the Board 
J. R. BRADFIELD 
Secretary 
Toronto, August Ist, 1940 
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FAMINE IN THE MIDST OF PLENTY 





GOLD & DROSS 


It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 





Editor, Gold & Dross: preparing the way for an increase in 
I would appreciate securing some mill rate to 400 tons daily as soon as 
information about Delnite Mines, sufficient ore has been developed on 


which is, I believe, a subsidiary of the four new levels down to a depth 

Tet Hughes What interests me of 1,500 feet. A continuance of favor- 

vostly are the ore reserves, results able conditions is already indicated by 
lepth exploration and dividend development to date. Excellent 
ossibilities sults are reported from drifting 

R. L. G., Bracebridge, Ont. the first of the new levels at 

Yes. Delnite Mines is controlled by feet and reports of early drifting at 

Svivanite Gold Mines. which at last the 1,250-foot horizon are promising. 

ort held 1,969,914 out of an issued The past year saw great improve- 





nts a share on April 30, gave Syl- 


sroken ore reserves were estimated 
56,728 tons at the end of March. 


DELNITE Both mining and milling facilities 


were enlarged last year, the former 


‘ital of 2.978.767 shares, giving the ment in the company’s plant 
any an equity of over 66 equipment, as well as important ex- 
pansion in the mine workings, 
there is every promise of ore develop- 
$59,097. As the company has ments at depth being as satisfactory 
onverted outstanding debentures into as on the upper levels. The company 
k, full earnings are now available has acquired a claim adjoining 
r payment of dividends, subject, nat- ore zone on the west which 
| gives a total length of over 4,400 feet 
on the ore zone and provides plenty 
of opportunity for future expansion. 








» initial dividend of three 


to a suitable reserve. 





BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 


BY HARUSPEX 


The cyclical or major direction of stock prices was last con- 
firmed as downward. The short-term movement was confirmed 
as upward on June 12. 

THE STOCK MARKET 

Subsequent to the panic break of May, we have defined the 
market as in a rallying movement representing a normal technical 
correction of such break. Limits of this rally were placed at the 
126/139 area on the Dow-Jones industrial average, the 25/30 
area on the rail average. These limits represent the customary 
% to % rebound that experience shows as generally following 
in the wake of a decisive swing, such as the May decline. 

Some weeks back the rail average crossed the lower limit of 
its aforementioned rally zone. Last week's action has developed 
somewhat the same performance by the industrial average. 
Whether the market will now climb halfway into the area (around 
132 on the industrials) or to its top (139) is an open question 
Once minimu! rrective limits have been entered, however, as is 
now the cas there is no guarantee of further movement and 
those who, from trading or other angle, are disposed to be 
uld promptly start the selling of stocks on a scale- 


cautious, sho 
basis 
THE TESTING 

When the current rally has ended, whether here or at a higher 
level in the area, testing of the May low points will be in order, 
or, at least, presumptive. This is under the customary rule that 
the market, following the usual corrective rally from a panic 
break, has generally returned to, or below, the low points estab- 
lished on such break. A likely occasion for this testing would be 
when Hitler attacks Britain—-assuming the bull-dog spirit being 
currently shown by the British hasn’t bluffed Hitler away from 
attack 


Hitler’s attack, if it develops, may not carry the market de- 


cisively into new low ground. As was true preceding the outbreak 
of war in 1939, the market has now had ample opportunity to dis- 
count any unfavorable outcome of the attack. Thus, the actual 
news, if coming at a time when the market was back to its May 


low points, could be followed by marked recovery. Such recovery 
could prove quite dynamic if Hitler was repulsed by Britain, as 
this would carry some element of surprise, based on the present 
publie outlook 

h purchasing as was not effected during the market weak- 
ess of May and early June should now be tentatively withheld 
awaiting such decline as will come in the wake of the current 
corrective rally This decline, during its course, must then be 
judged as to extent and duration in the light of news develop- 


ments, including the foreign and domestic political situation, then 
iccompalr ing it 

DOW JONES STOCK AVERAGES 
MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG 


126.%¢ 
122.4 os 
7/27 
29.78 
3/16 n° 
22.14 
5/21 
DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
633,000 1,027,000 | 1,499,000 622,000 281,000 


added 


ALGOMA CENTRAL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


Could you give me any information 
re Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Railway First Mortgage bonds? Is 
there any prospect of these bonds 
coming back to a reasonable value? 
They seem to have touched bottom 
now. Will you please review the com- 
pany’s position for me? 


T.N.M., Kingston, Ont. 


As you say, Algoma Central & Hud- 
son Bay Railway First Mortgage 
bonds seem to be on rock bottom. 
However, I understand that the earn- 
ings outlook is improving and even 
though that improvement is only a 
drop in the bucket, it is encouraging 
and I think I would be inclined to 
hold for the time being if I were you. 

The report of Algoma Central & 
Hudson Bay Railway for 1939 showed 
an increase in gross receipts of some 
$230,000, but higher expenses ab- 
sorbed most of this improvement, so 
that net profit of $150,404 was only 
slightly above the $132,073 reported 
for 1938. Total operating revenue 
amounted to $1,966,557 in the latest 
year, as compared with $1,737,310 in 
1938, while operating expenses were 
up from’ $1,647,386 to $1,858,225. 
Other income was little changed: 
$48,072 against $42,149. Deducting 
the annual rental ‘harge of $149,781 
to Algoma Central Terminals—from 
which the terminals are leased—from 
net profits, there was left $623 for 
interest of $515,425 on the 5 per cent 
First Mortgage Debenture issue, 
against a loss of $17,708 in the pre- 
vious year. Incidentally, the rental 
charges on the properties leased from 
Algoma Central Terminals, Limited, 
constitute a prior charge on the com- 
pany’s earnings to interest on its own 
bonds. 

The company’s financial position 
improved somewhat during 1939, cash 
and investments combined gaining 
from $651,779 to $693,513. The latter 
was composed of cash of $228,764 and 
marketable securities carried at 
cost of $464,749--had a market value 
of $468,121. 

Algoma Central has been operated 
by a committee of bondholders since 
1916, when they took over control 
owing to the default in bond interest, 
which is accrued and unpaid since 
December 30, 1930 


KIRKLAND LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I am interested in Kirkland Lake 
Gold and am wondering if the Excess 
Profit Tax will not mean lower div- 
idends. Your opinion on this and a 
brief summary of earnings and mine 
deve lopme nts will be 
preciated. 


greatly ap- 


E. M. T., Toronto, Ont. 


While Kirkland Lake Gold is more 
than earning its dividend, the ques- 
tion whether it will be able to main- 
tain the present payments depends, 
as you state, on the Excess Profit Tax. 
This company is one which will likely 
receive special consideration in its 
tax rate, as for years it has been 
turning its profits back into develop- 
ment. Now that much of this develop- 
ment is finished and mill capacity 
been increased, higher profits can be 
anticipated in the future and it would 
appear unfair to tax excess profits on 
the basis of the previous four-year 
period. The matter, however, will un- 
doubtedly be considerably dealt with 
by the taxing authorities. 

As production for the first half of 
the year totalled $1,015,175, output for 
the whole of 1940 will likely be $2,000,- 
000 as compared with $1,731,243 in 
1939. The fact that the grade of ore 
was slightly lower, along with higher 
taxes, offset the greater output and 
improved costs of the first six months 
of the year. After making provision 
for depreciation and estimated taxes, 
the net profit for the six months 
was 6.73 cents per share as against 


EXPERIENCE - STABILITY 


The many years of investment experi- 
ence and the facilities of an extensive 


of our clients. 


Eee ea ee 


fre ee 
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organization are placed at the service 
This service may be 
secured at any of our branches. 


A.E.AMES & CO. 


LIMITED 
Business Established 1889 


TORONTO 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria New York London, Eng. 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Min- 
ing Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying 
Gold Mines and in new gold mining properties under 


present active and encourag 


A. E. OSLER 


Established 1886 


| 


Osler Blidg., 11 Jordan St. 


ing development. 


& COMPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Phone ADelaide 2431 


THE WESTERN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE~WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


AGENCY BUILDING 
211A EIGHTH AVE. W 
McCALLUM HILL BLDG 
411 AVENUE BUILDING 


. EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
: REGINA, SASK 
SASKATOON, SASK 


DOW THEORY COMMENT 


In response to numerous inquiries, we wish to 


announce that the publication of the series of DOW 


THEORY COMMENT letters is being continued 


with the same objectives as in the past. 


RHEA, GREINER & CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO ROBERT RHEA 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 


6.65 cents in the like period last year. 

The ore position was never better 
and reserves at the end of 1939 were 
up 10 per cent in value, sufficient for 
about 12 years milling requirements, 
and the increase in mill capacity al- 
lows for treatment of what was pre- 
viously considered marginal material. 
Mine development is satisfactory and 
the ore picture has been enlarged by 
expansion of the hanging wall ore sys- 
tem at several points. Such orebodies 
are reported as giving promise of con- 
taining more and better grade ore 
than the total found in the main break 
at some of the good upper levels. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

Will you please give me some ad- 
vice on Brazilian Traction stock? 
How has the war affected Brazil? 
And do you think there is any chance 
of dividends payments on this stock 
in the near future? 


G.W.P., Winnipeg, Man. 


The stock of Brazilian Traction, 
Light & Power has less than average 
attraction. 

The downward trend in revenues 
which began in the middle of 1939 
was accentuated in the first quarter 
of 1940 as the adverse effects of the 
War began to tell on the Brazilian 
economy. ‘The British blockade has 
sealed up heavy coffee consuming 
regions in northern and central Eur- 
ope and has cut off Brazil’s big 
cotton-consuming market—-Germany; 
and sales to Britain will be limited, 
for that country is concentrating its 
purchases within the Empire, in 
Egypt and India. Because transfer 
of funds to Canada will be difficult, 
dividends are doubtful. 


ONTARIO NICKEL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I would lke any information avail- 
able as to the holdings of Ontario 
Nickel Corporation, and the likeli- 
hood of the resumption of activity, 
as I have heard reports the property 
may in the near future be put into 
production. 

R.L.R., Sudbury, Ont. 


Ontario Nicke! Corporation, which 
succeeded Cuniptau Mines, has large 
holdings of copper-nickel and_ pre- 
cious metal properties. In addition 
to the Cuniptau holdings of 2,500 
acres in Strathy township, Temagami 
area, it has a large acreage in the 


COLO. 








Sudbury district. 

There have been reports recently 
that the precious metal content of 
the nickel-copper ores on the com- 
pany’s properties had attracted the 
attention of New York interests and 
that further development work, with 
a view to bringing the property into 
production, was proposed, if the nego- 
tiations were successfully concluded. 

Definite encouragement is reported 
from development to date. Three 
levels have been established to a 
depth of 245 feet on the Cuniptau 
group, where over 2,000 feet of lat- 
eral work indicated over 250,000 tons 
of ore grading two per cent combined 
nickel and copper, along with a pre- 
cious metal content. A 265-foot shaft 
was sunk by former operators on the 
Moose Lake Mine, north of the Fal- 
conbridge Mine. 

Grab samples from the dump at the 
Cuniptau property are stated to have 
run .06 ounces gold, .18 ounces plat- 
inum and .49 ounces palladium, to the 
ton. Another sample gave .17 ounces 
gold, 1.70 ounces platinum and 2.58 
ounces palladium per ton. 


BERESFORD LAKE 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have some Beresford Lake Gold 
Mines stock which I purchased when 
it commenced production. I have 
heard nothing about it for months 
and notice the price is now 1% to 2% 
cents. What has happened? 

L.M.H., London, Ont. 


Beresford Lake Gold Mines has just 
resumed milling operations after hav- 
ing been shut down for a consider- 
able time due to difficulties in secur- 
ing replacement of a broken part. 
Delay was longer than it might have 
been as the manufacturers of the 
part in question were engaged on 
war orders. With repairs effected 
the mill is now treating 30 tons daily, 
and the rate may be stepped up to 
about 50 tons, with millheads ex- 
pected to average $11 to $12 per ton 

I understand there is a_ small 
amount of ore developed in the work- 
ings and while no large profits are 
anticipated from this milling rate and 
grade, it is hoped sufficient funds 
will be accumulated with which to 
continue development. The amount 
of new work to test the possibilities 
of the property further depends 
largely upon the profits from mill- 
ing, and it remains for the opening 
of larger orebodies if a bigger mill is 
to be justified. 
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GOLD & DROSS 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I have just been appointed executor 
of an estate. Amongst the holdings is 
a considerable block of C.P.R. 4% per 
cent Note Certificates. In view of the 
market situation in C.P.R. common 
stock during recent years, do you think 
it wise to continue holding these 
bonds? 

W. D. E., Brighton, Ont. 


Yes, I do. I think that Canadian 
Pacific Railway 4% per cent Note 
Certificates can be considered def- 
initely attractive for the individual 
investor who wishes to place a por- 
tion of his funds where he can obtain 
a good income return without the 
yield restriction involved in high 
grade issues and without the risk in- 
herent in markedly speculative issues. 
In short, I don’t think your portfolio 
would be weakened by the inclusion 
of these Notes. 

As a result of continued marked 
expansion in export trade and indus- 
trial activity, Canadian Pacific’s gross 
revenue in the first half of the current 
year jumped to $75,384,672 from $61,- 
807,844 in the same period last year. 
Net at June 30, 1940, was $12,636,006 
against $5,351,343 in the first 6 months 
of 1939. The outlook over the re- 
mainder of the year is promising, 
for the increase in the tempo of the 
War should result in a corresponding 
acceleration of Canadian industry and 
production of armaments, supplies, ete. 
Then, too, the increased demand for 
farm produce should be a shot in the 
arm to the farmers. What it all adds 
up to is that C.P.R.’s operating returns 
for 1940 should be the best in a decade. 


SULLIVAN 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I would appreciate, through your 
interesting Gold & Dross page, some 
figures as to the earnings and ore pic- 
ture at Sullivan Consolidated Mines. 
I have been told that development re- 
sults are excellent and that additional 
promising ground has been acquired. 


J. T. G., Montreal, Quebec. 


Production of Sullivan Consolidated 
Mines set a new peak of $605,698 in 
the first half of this year as compared 
with $551,233 a year ago, an increase 
of $54,665, or nearly 10 per cent. Ton- 
nage milled was practically unchanged 
in the half year but the increase from 
$35 to $38.50 an ounce in the price of 
gold lifted average recovery to $10.18 
a ton this year against $9.21 a ton a 
year ago. In the second quarter, ton- 
nage milled rose to 30,663 tons as com- 
pared with 28,871 tons in the first 
quarter. Second quarter output was 
$303,286 against $302,412 in the first 
quarter, average recovery being down 
from $10.50 to $9.91 a ton. 





DO YOU REQUIRE 
A SECRETARY ? 


University graduate, B.A. De- 
gree, female, 30 years of age, now 
employed as Secretary to Man- 
ager of large industry, desires 
after eight years to make change 
where further promotion or rec- 
ognition of services is possible. 
Well trained in modern. sales 
methods, sales statistics, costs, dis- 
thorough 


tribution, ete., with 1 
knowledge of stenography, typing 


and dictaphone work. Position 
must be permanent. Can furnish 
excellent references from present 
employers. Ready to go _ any- 
where. Would expect $125 per 
month to start. For further de- 
tails apply to Box 111, Toronto 
Saturday Night. 


The Royal Bank of Canada 


DIVIDEND NO. 212 


OTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend of two per cent (being 
at the rate of eight per cent per 
annum) upon the paid-up capital 
stock of this bank has been de- 
clared for the current quarter and 
will be payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Tuesday, the 
third day of September next, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 31st day of July, 
1940, 
By order of the Board. 
S. G. DOBSON, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, Que., July 16, 1940. 
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Minewise the picture is excellent, 
underground development giving the 
best results in the history of the prop- 
erty. It is reported that probably 
three tons of ore are being added for 
each ton milled. During 1939, new 
ore to the extent of 300,235 tons, with 
average value of $10.06 gold per ton 
was developed, as compared with the 
milling of 123,214 tons, which aver- 
aged $9.51 per ton. The milling rate 
has been increased to around 400 tons 
daily. 

Sullivan has optioned a block of 235 
acres, adjoining on the east, from 
Central Mining Corporation. This 
ground, which holds the extension of 
the Sullivan No. 4 ore zone, has real 
potential value. Lateral workings 
from the 550- and 1,150-foot horizons 
of Sullivan have been extended into 
the optioned ground. 


KERR-ADDISON 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


My broker tells me that recent de- 
velopments at Kerr-Addison Gold 
Mines have been quite impressive and 
he recommends the purchasing of a 
block of shares. Before doing so am 
again coming to you for advice as to 
whether it is the very promising 
young gold mine he claims? What 
about dividends? 


L. F.M., Kitchener, Ont. 


Your broker has not misinformed 
you regarding Kerr-Addison Gold 
Mines, for recent developments at 
depth have been quite impressive. I 
regard the property as one of the 
most promising of the newer gold 
producers from the point of earn- 
ings, ore reserves and future possi- 
bilities. That depth indications point 
to a big mine is confirmed by the 
announcement that the milling rate 
is to be increased from 1,200 tons 
daily to 1,800 tons, a jump of 50 per 
cent, and it is hoped the new unit 
will be in operation by the end of 
1940. 

It had previously been reported 
that ore reserves to a depth of 700 
feet were sufficient to supply milling 
requirements at the increased rate 
for about six years and given a con- 
tinuation of early results at depth, it 
is reasonable to anticipate doubling 
the tonnage in so far as the mine’s 
ore resources are concerned. The 
ore reserve figure at the beginning 
of the year was 3,700,000 tons and 
average grade about $6.50 per ton 
after cutting out high assays. 

The initial dividend of five cents a 
share was paid August Ist and is like- 
ly to be followed by another of the 
same size before the end of the year. 
A quarterly dividend basis will likely 
be established in 1941, but in the 
meantime it is necessary to conserve 
funds for the mill addition and new 
equipment. Operating costs of less 
than $3 a ton, before write offs and 
taxes, are suggested at the higher 
milling rate. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


Editor, Goid & Dross: 


Would you advise the purchase of 
Bell Telephone shares at the present 
time? 

W.D.G., St. Catharines, Ont. 


If you are interested in a _ stock 
which will provide you with a reason- 
able secure income as well as moder- 
ate appreciation possibilities, I would. 

Over the near term, revenues will 
gain moderately as a result of war- 
stimulated industrial and commercial 
activity. Moreover, costs should be 
kept well within bounds and earn- 
ings should show an increase for this 
year. However, I think that rising 
taxes and costs will cut into war-time 
revenues and will eventually offset 
them. Also, the refunding of $30,- 
000,000 of 5 per cent bonds on March 
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A “ROUNDSGIRL”, this woman is filling in on a milk route while the man 
who did the work previously serves with the army. She is one of an army of 
English women who serve in trades to release men for service in the Forces. 


1 on a lower interest basis will be off- 
set by the fact that a good part of 
the company’s debt will have to be 
paid in American funds which, as you 
know, are at a premium. 


WESTERN STEEL 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 


I have been wondering about the 
common stock of Western Steel Pro- 
ducts Corporation, Ltd., and would 
like to get your opinion of it. Why is 
it not regarded more favorably by the 
market and why doesn’t this company 
pay dividends? 

F. H. B., Toronto, Ont. 


The payment of dividends by West- 
ern Steel Products Corporation is de- 
pendent upon several factors: no div- 
idends can be paid unless the com- 
pany is not in default of sinking fund 
payments on its 5 per cent General 
Mortgage Series ‘‘A” bonds, due 1956, 
and unless sinking fund payments for 
the year preceding that in which div- 
idends are to be paid have amounted 
to at least 5 per cent of the principal 


and unless current assets are double 
current liabilities after such payments 
and also after depreciation. 

Under the schedule of sinking fund 
payments as it now stands, the re- 
quired 5 per cent will not be reached 
until January 1, 1949. No payments are 
in default. As of December 31, 1939, 
current assets’ totalled $1,258.75 
against current liabilities of $235,899 
The former’ included $40,120 _ in 
cash and $4,117 in marketable se- 
curities. So that dividends are not a 
near term probability and consequent- 
ly the stock has less than average 
attraction. 

In the first 6 months of 1940, net 
profit was $221,593.13, against a net 
loss of $10,074.58 in the same period 
of 1939. These figures do not include 
any provision for Dominion and Pro- 
vincial income tax or for the new 
Excess Profits Tax. Officially it is 
estimated that, although the company 
is working close to capacity in nearly 
all departments, full year results will 
not vary greatly from 1939’s $1.20 per 
share. Sales in the first 6 months of 
this year were 65 per cent ahead of the 


amount of such bonds outstanding; corresponding period of 1939. 
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BY J. A. McRAE 


YOLD output from Canadian mines 
has reached a rate of over $17,000,- 
000 every thirty days. This steady 
flow of yellow metal has contributed 
incalculable strength to the war ef- 
fort of the nation. For the six months 
ended June 30th, the production 
amounted to almost $99,000,000, and 
is expected to exceed $100,000,000 by 
a considerable margin during the 
final half of the year. 
o 
Falconbridge Nickel has felt the 
pinch of the loss of its refining facil- 
ities in Norway. Net profit for the 
second quarter of the current year 
was $46,052, compared with $461,011 
in the preceding three months. The 
business of shifting the company’s 
refining business temporarily to In- 





POTS AND PANS for England’s war effort. Scenes like this were common in 
England when Lord Beaverbrook made an appeal for aluminum. Since our 
aluminum industry may tie up armaments, a similar appeal may be made here. 


ternational Nickel has been gradually 
brought about and a more favorable 
showing is expected to materialize 
from this date forward. Falconbridge 
has current assets of $6,569,461 and 
current liabilities of just $582,112. 
This, however, includes $1,474,000 in 
assets in Norway, the actual value 
of which is difficult to appraise at this 
time. Everything considered, however, 
a favorable balance of $4,500,000 is 
shown without taking into account 
the refinery in Norway 
& 


Noranda Mines had a total income 
of $5,530,300 during the three months 
ended June 30th, thereby setting a 
new record rate of more than $22,000,- 
000 a year. During the quarter, the 
company reserved $940,000 for taxes 
After taxes, depreciation, and all ope-- 
ating costs, a net profit of $2,687,100 
was realized, a rate of $1.20 per quar- 
ter or $4.80 per share annually 

a 

Lake Shore Mines produced its gold 
during 1939 at an operating cost of 
just $13.88 per ounce. After adding 
all other charges, including taxation, 
the records show the company pro 
duced its gold at a cost of just $18.25 
an ounce. This, with gold at $38.54 
an ounce, suggests a profit of $20 on 
each ounce of gold produced. Output 
of gold during the period was 413,000 
ounces. 

o 


The province of Quebec produced 
497,333 ounces of gold in the first 
six months of 1940, compared with 
484.414 ounces in the corresponding 
period of 1939. During the second 
quarter of 1940 the leading gold pro- 
ducers of Quebec were: 


Noranda $2,111,263 


Lamaque 1,180,179 
East Malartic 866,404 
Beattie 653,460 
Sigma 577,230 
Perron 496,881 
Siscoe 477,747 
Malartic Goldfields 380,265 
Sullivan 302,764 


A further sixteen mines contributed 
to the gold output of the province dur- 
ing the period. 

e 


International Nickel Mines are be- 
ing drawn upon for not far under 
25,000 tons of ore daily at present, 
with the prospect of raising this to 
30,000 tons daily should the need arise. 
The big operation not only includes 
open cutting operations from surface 
on a gigantic scale, but also involves 
underground operations in other sec- 


Serve by Saving 
Buy War Savings Certificates 


This is your opportunity to help Canada’s 
Loan Canada your money. 
For every $4.00 Certificate you purchase 
now, you will receive $5.00 seven and one- 


war effort. 


half years hence. 


Full information upon request. 


MSLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Offices at Toronto, Montrea/, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Correspondents in New York and London, England 


ea ADA’S mineral wealth 
A is already the envy of 
the world and its develop- 
ment, in a systematic way, 
is still proceeding. The capi- 
tal invested in Canadian 
mining enterprises is repre- 
sented, in many instances. 
by securities engraved and 


printed by this company. 
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tions extending to as much as one mile 
in vertical depth. The indications are 
that operatiems this year may attain a 
rate of around 9,000,000 tons of ore 


annually 





Beattie Gold Mines will pay a div- 
idend of four cents per share on Sep- 
tember 20. 

s 

Toburn Gold Mines produced $96,- 
004 during June from 4,774 tons of 
ore, 

e 

Preston East Dome is milling 525 
tons of ore daily, and is expected to 
attain a rate of 625 tons per day with- 
in the next six weeks 

e 

Coniarum Mines has declared a div- 
idend of four cents per share payable 
September 24 

e 

Canadian Malartic Gold Mines made 
a net profit of $194,700 in the first half 
of 1940. Output was $559,000. Recent- 
ly the operating costs have been re- 
duced to around $2.40 per ton, with 
a recovery of $4.15 per ton 

e 

MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines has 
extended work to a point which shows 
the recently discovered orebody has 
a length of at least 600 to 700 feet 
The ore carries well over mine aver- 


HAT much of Canadians’ 
insurance companies. 
Right now is a good time to get 


go over them with the experi- 
enced and valuable assistance of 
your nearest Employers’ agent. 
He will gladly help appraise your 
insurance position in terms of 
your best interests. 
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stroyed by fire in 1939, was protected by 
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luring June 
averaged $344,243 daily At this rate 


when production 


the gold production of this one prov 


ince would amount to $125,648,695 a 


Stadacona Rouyn Mines had a 


output of $334,565 during the first 
half of 1940 
e 
Sigma Mines produced $196,769 in 
gold during July, compared with $186 
199 in June The ore continues t 
1 around $8.10 per ton In the 
seven months ended Jt 
put was $1,314,156, wit! 
aging $8.06 per ton 


vielk 
ily 3lst the out 
1 recovery aver- 


Buffalo Ankerite made a net profit 
of $172,205 in the six months ended 
June 30th. Gross output for the half 
year was $1,283,979, with recovery at 
$6.82 


per ton and costs of $5.77 
e 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines will pay a 
bonus of 5 cents per share together 
with the regular quarterly disburse- 
ment of 10 cents per share on Octo- 


ber 1 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
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The sleek hull of a Lysander bomber under construction in a Canadian plant. By next 
year it is estimated that Canada's plane production will have reached 300 per month. 
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Security by Individual and Group Policies 
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Group Plans 
Protection igainst econon n 
security and the hazards of employ 
ment by means of various group plans 
if coverage is a more recent develop 
ment in the history of insurance. This 
form of protection grew out of the 


natural feeling of responsibility on the 


part of the employer and the em- 


If a feeling of security is necessary for the maintenance of the demo- 
| cratic spirit among a people, then it must be admitted that 
Insurance is of the essence of democracy, because it enables 
individuals to make provision for their own economic security 
without loss of personal liberty. 


While there are other financial plans by which the individual may 
protect himself against the hazards to which he is exposed while 
engaged in the effort to provide economic security for himself 
and his dependents, such as the building up of a savings fund 
and the subsequent investments of the savings in stocks, bonds, 
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Our Family Auto ; 
Accident Policy 


Pays Doctors’, Hospital, or Nurses’ Bills if you [ 


or a member of your family is injured while riding 
in an automobile or ——-- 

Pays up to if run down on the Costs Only 
$500.00 Highway. $10.00 
For Each Person Per Year 
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possessed by any other plan. 








ployees in an 
welfare of the 
worker and his 


individual fellow- 
family in 
stress 

At first 
benefit 
aimed to give a definite measure of 
protection in a manner designed to 
retain the self-respect of the ben- 
eticiaries. In some cases, these plans 
were initiated and operated solely by 


types of employee 


which 


various 


plans were developed, 





the employees, in others by the em- 
plover alone, while in still others they 
were operated jointly, with both the 


employees and the sharing 
the cost 


As has been pointed out before, the 


employe! 


first employee benefit plans were self- 
insured They generally lacked 
ictuarial guidance, and in time many 
of them ran into difficulties Their 
sponsors then turned more and more 


to actuaries and insurance companies 


for advice and assistance, with the 

esult that group insurance as we 
t today came into existence 

In recent years there has been a 


eXpansion of soundly devised 





»perated group plans. They have 


expanded both in the scope of ben- 


fits provided and in the number 
of employees covered It has been 
truly said that DY providing a 
measure Of security on a basis de- 


signed to preserve the self-respect 






of the ndividual employee, such 
ins have become an important 
nent in Maintaining not only good 
ndustr lations, but also that faith 
ind contidence in the existing social 
1 m which the democratic spirit 


Income Protection 


In many respects the economic 
irity of both the salary and wage 
earner depends upon the maintenance 
s irning power, which accord- 
needs protection against loss by 

f serious interruption througt 

rr through injury occurring in 

his employment or else- 

The greatest isset f the 

) s usually his time, coupled 
th the ability to employ a material 
portion of it in profitable industry 
Whether he works for wages or salary 
rv fees, whether his labors are mental 
physical his chief saleable com 

dit s h tim 

But his time usua emains a sale 
ible mmodity only so long as the 
nd jual is physically able to devote 
rkKing hours to his trade, business 
professior When as a result of 

ju Oo! ckness that ability is im 
mired or destroyed, the individual's 
conomic existence is jeopardized. His 


earning power stops, and the monetary 


returns for his working time are no 


onger available to support him and 
his dependents, or to carry out his 
financial plans for the future 


This emphasizes the value of ac- 
cident and sickness insurance in the 
individual’s plan for economic secur- 
ity The iim and purpose of such 


insurance is to provide’ indemnity 


against cessation of income during 


organization for the 


times of 


mortgages, real estate, or in some business enterprise, there 
are certain advantages of the insurance method that are not 


In the case of life insurance, the plan is self-completing for the bene- 
fit of his dependents in the event of the premature death of the 
insured. It is also more certain to be continued over a lengthy 
period of years, and it is safer than most other plans. 





the period, brief or long, during which 
the individual cannot by virtue of his 
physical condition commercialize his 
time. Such insurance furnishes a 
financial bridge for the gap between 
disability and good health. 


Gain in Business by 
Mutual Life of Canada 


(THE Mutual Life of Canada reports 
in Ordinary 
force of 3,228 policies for a 


Insurance in 
total of 


a gain 


$6,700,000 for the first half of 1940 
as compared with 996 policies for 
$3,200,000 for the same period last 


year. 
gain 1s 


Including Group Insurance the 
over $9,000,000 in the Insur- 
account There has been a 
very marked reduction in peiicy ter- 
minations since the first of the year, 
while the “New Paid Business” shows 
an increase of 16% in number of poli- 


ance 


cies and 8% in amount over the first 
six months of 1939 
A substantial increase in the sale 


of annuity contracts is also reported 
oe. h6©° 


Life Sales in Canada Up 
5'/2°%o for Half Year 


FROTAL sales of new ordinary life in- 

surance in Canada and Newfound- 
land, for 18 companies having 84 per 
cent of the business in force, were up 
per cent for the first half of 
this year as compared with the same 
period in 1939. 

Figures compiled by the Life Insur- 
Sales and re- 
Insur- 

total 

period of 
group and 
wholesale insurance, annuities, pension 


over 5'z 


Research Bureau 
the Canadian Life 
Officers Association show 
the six months’ 


$188,368,000, exclusive of 


ince 
leased by 
ance 


sales for 


JOHN B. ALEXANDER, of Toronto, 
general manager and vice-president of 
the Canadian Surety Company, who 
was recently elected vice-president and 
chairman of the casualty branch of the 
Canadian Underwriters Association. 
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bonds without insurance, re-insurance, pe 
revivals, etc. vy 
Detailed sales by provinces for the tk 


first six months were: 
British Columbia $14,461,000 
Alberta 7,558,000 
Saskatchewan 5,314,000 
Manitoba 10,682,000 
Ontario 84,252,000 
Quebec 50,775,000 
New Brunswick 4,946,000 
Nova Scotia 7,291,000 
Prince Edward Island 1,071,000 
Newfoundland 2,018,000 
$188, 368,000 
ee 


Workmen's Compensa- 
tion in Ontario 


(THERE were 6,206 accidents reported 

to The Workmen's Compensation 
Board during the month of June, as 
compared with 5,945 during May, and 
5,207 during June a year ago. 

The benefits awarded amounted to 
$550,009.71, of which $443,402.46 was 
for compensation and $106,607.25 was 
for medical aid. 

This brings the _ total benefits 
awarded during the half year ending 
June 30 to $3,457,257.20, as compared 
with $3,039,136.85 during the corres- 
ponding period of 1939 

The accidents reported during the 
first six months numbered 33,396, as 
compared with 26,664 during the same 
period last year. 

ee 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 


A friend of mine, who is a business 
girl, purchased from a Canadian life 
insurance company in 1934 at age 23 
a policy called a Pension Investment 
Bond with insurance. I believe the 
policy guaranteed her an income of 
$10.00 per month for life starting at 
age 55 or, alternatively, a cash option 
of $1,746.75. The policy paid dividends 
each year and also contained $1,000.00 
insurance if she should die before 
age 55. 

tecently the young lady was can- 
vassed by several insurance men, one 
or two of whom told her that the 
present policy was a poor type for a 
business girl and that she would be 
better off with an endowment policy. 
Subsequently she took the cash value 
of her original policy and bought a 
new endowment policy from a differ- 
ent company. 

Do you think that this was a wise 
thing for her to do? Was not her old 
policy much like an endowment policy 
only with some added features? Would 
she be likely to benefit or lose by 
cancelling her old policy which she 
had carried for 5 years and taking a 
new one in a different company? 

N. C. D., Halifax, N.S 


It would mean a distinct loss to 
a business girl or anyone else, with a 
Pension Bond with Insurance contract 
in a regularly licensed life company 
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pany. By is the 


so doing, not 
asset value of the old policy forfeited, 
which assets value steadily increases 


only 


with each year of duration, but the 
new policy will have no_- cash 
value at all until it has been in force 
a certain number of years as stipulated 
in the contract. The premium payable 
for the new policy will also be for an 
age five or six years older than the 
age at which the old policy was taken 
out, 

The only person to benefit by such a 
transaction would be the agent who 
induced the policyholder to make the 
change and who would get a com- 
mission on the new policy. Such a 


five or six years in force and paying practice is called “switching” in the 
annual dividends, to take the cash business, and is rightly regarded as 
surrender value of the policy, and unethical. If brought to the atten- 
start all over again paying foranother tion of the Life Underwriters Asso- 


similar policy like an endowment con- 
tract in the same or any other com- 


ciation or the Insurance Department, 
punitive action should result. 
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This War Will Remold The 


BY WILLIAM WESTON 








| Since the “aspirations” of the totalitarian powers extend to wider 
i boundaries and io economic empires, they are necessarily de- 
| structive of the kind of world commerce which we have had in 


possible re-partition of Africa, would greatly curtail the trading 


the past. Success by Russia, Japan, Germany and Italy, with a 
i 


opportunities of the remaining countries. This war, accordingly, 
} is more than one of political principles. It involves all the factors 
which combined to improve our living standards over the past 


| century. 





FTER the problem of what Ger- 

many will do with Europe, what 
ipan will do with the Far East, and 
hat Russia will do in the Baltic and 
n the Balkans, there will be the very 
ractical question of how any coun- 
ry, which is not entirely engulfed 
n the deluge of totalitarianism or in 
he defenses that are hastily thrown 
p against it, can go on living as it 
id in the past. For great changes 
re bound to emanate from this war. 
‘he nationalism which followed the 
ist one has become armed and mil- 
tant, seeking to build empires by 
onquest. Self-sufficiency could not 
» far among the numerous small na- 
ons set up in Europe by the Treaty 
f Versailles. But the “aspirations” 

the dictator countries aim at such a 
yal, or so near it that little chance 

commerce will be left to the inde- 
endent nation. If these ambitions are 
ulfilled, even in part, then where will 
e sell our wheat, and how will we get 
ur grapefruit? 


Totalitarian Struggle 


The world of commerce, which we 
have taken for granted, is indeed 
threatened with extinction in the pres- 
ent world struggle which, being total- 
tarian in its nature, embraces every 
ispect of life. Though only a small 
fraction of the world’s output has at 
iny time gone into international trade, 
the resulting value has been immense. 
Thus the codfish with which the New- 
foundlander can easily be surfeited 
becomes a pleasant luxury to the 
Brazilian, and puts coffee and sugar 
yn the table of the Newfoundlander. 
The commerce of the old world and 
of the middle ages was a trifle, serv- 
ing the courts and the nobles, with 
nly a few crumbs for the common 
people. Not until the 19th century 
was there enough tonnage, developed 
through the enterprise of the mari- 
time nations, to permit of a big vol- 
ime of foreign trade, and of such 

degree of specialization in output 
is to free the average citizen from 
he limitations of his own soil. Even 


on this basis, few important nations 
traded more than twenty per cent of 
their output. Very small ones of 
course had to do so. 


A large proportion of the nations 
have been open to trade, and desir- 
ous of it. Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Portugal, Greece—these are il- 
lustrations of countries which have 
maintained a national existence and 
an independent trade. The empires of 
Britain, France and Holland absorbed 
only a small part of the world, and 
some degree of liberality in their ad- 
ministration, in fact reaching almost 
complete independence in the case of 
the self-governing units of the British 
Empire, left some of these territories 
open to foreign trade. 

What is threatened today, by the 
totalitarian powers, is a reconstitution 
of the entire world, in respect to pol- 
itics, economics, language and every 
other phase of life. We can not say 
that they will succeed, but likewise we 
can not be sure that they will fail. 
The persistent opposition of Britain 
upset Napoleon’s Europe, but even 
then it lasted nearly thirty years. A 
movement which has gained force 
over these past twenty years, in Rus- 
sia, Germany and Italy, and now has 
swept France and Japan into its orb, 
can not be ignored. Therefore, let 
us be realistic, and see where it 
points. 


Old Standards Gone 


The ambition of these powers is to 
widen to the utmost limits the bound- 
aries of nationalism, and to surround 
them by an area of domination con- 
stituting in effect a politicai and eco- 
nomic empire. In the course of this 
program, precedent in the form of 
personal freedom, private property, 
the gold standard, and even the move- 
ment of personal property and cur- 
rency, is swept aside. All is sacri- 
ficed to a glorified state. 

tussia has taken advantage of the 
European conflict to extend her al- 
ready vast territory by regaining 


War-Time Activity in The Dominion 





A NEW AERODROME, which is being built under the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, is rushed to completion. Hangars under construction can 
be seen in the background, with foundations for another in the foreground. 
Under the Air Training Plan, eighty aerodromes will be built all across Canada. 





NATIONAL REGISTRATION is imminent for all Canadians over the age of 
16. Here are mail trucks being loaded with bags each containing 75 to 80 
pounds of material at the Union Station in Ottawa. These shipments went first 
to British Columbia. 16,500,000 cards and registration forms will be required. 


Dennis Phelps, nephew of King’s bargeman. Coulson is with Toronto Scottish. 
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Some of Canada’s Largest and 
Most Successful Business Concerns 
are Insured in this Company. 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA, METROPOLITAN BLDG., TORONTO 


COLIN E. SWORD, Manager for Canada 
J. W. BINNIE, Associate Manager, (Montreal) 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 





effect. Thus there still are plenty of see, but the question is, what kind 
people to consume all the world’s of an England? If through victory 
wheat, and as much more as we could or at least survival, she retains 

grow. But when so many countries approximate position, then presum- 
hold to a cheaper rice or rye and ably we will retain our export trad: 
barley diet, wheat is a drug on the If, on the other hand, the Axis pow- 
market. That’ situation becomes ers succeed in their attempt to de- 
worse aS more and more territory is stroy the Empire, then Britishers 
removed from our zone of trade. The may be reduced to a rye and barley 
textiles, metals and fuels are all sub- diet, and our wheat, bacon, cheese 


JOHNNY COULSON, 1936 Canadian Diamond Sculls contender, chats with ject to considerable elasticity of de- and apples will go begging 
mand, through the use of substitutes The future of commerce, accord- 
Sugar is needed, but it can be made ingly, is precarious If the total 


Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, and 
parts of Finland and Poland. She may 
seize the rest of Finland and extend 
into the Balkans. Russia is practically 
self-contained in her natural re- 
sources. She requires efficiency of 
production and distribution in order 
to improve the life of her people. That 
is her internal problem. Apparently 
Russia is out of the field of foreign 
trade, so far as we are concerned. 

Germany aspires to dominate Eur- 
ope. This ambition is based on the 
magnitude of the German population, 
and the undoubted calibre of the Ger- 
man people, as compared with others 
in continental Europe, in matters of 
both peace and war. To achieve this, 
Germany merely needs to hold what 
she has already gained. She has con- 
quered all contiguous territory, and 
suppressed France. She has complete- 
ly broken up the sphere of British 
and French influence in eastern Eur- 
ope. She has, for the time being, driv- 
en Britain back to a purely defensive 
position, with no longer any pretense 
of a balance in European power. 


The Aggressive Powers 


Italy is a junior partner in this 
continental set-up. Germany can af- 
ford to tolerate her in the Mediter- 
ranean sphere, and this is a big ad- 
vance for Italy, offering her a chance 
of acquiring domination of that in- 
land sea. 

The nation which has made the most 
persistent progress in recent years, 
consolidating her gains at every stage, 
has been Japan. From the time when 
Japan was opened for trade by the 
aggression of the European powers, 
she has consistently extended her in- 
fluence. In more recent years she 
has acquired Korea, Formosa, and 
Manchuria. Now she is consolidating 
her gains in China, and is threaten- 
ing Hong Kong, French Indo-China, 
and even the Dutch East Indies. 

The above four unquestionably are 
the aggressive powers today. Their 
desires may extend to the- Balkans, 
to the south seas, and to colonies in 
Africa and America. But even these 
fall short of world domination. There 
remains Britain, which can not be 
eliminated from European influence 
so long as she remains intact and re- 
tains a major part of her Empire con- 
nections. Included among the latter 
is India, second to China in the popu- 
lation of the world countries, and 
therefore a big bite for any aggres- 
sor to attempt to swallow. Australia 
and New Zealand are outside the zone 
of immediate Japanese power, so that 
they also remain capable of growth to 
powerful independence, even without 
the aid of Britain. Africa, which in 
earlier times was partitioned at the 
insistence of Germany, obviously is 
the zone in which the results of the 
European conflict can be most fully 
reflected. Both Germany and Italy 
have what they call aspirations there, 
and Britain, France, and Belgium 
have much to lose in Africa. 


Making Gestures 


These vast territories are certainly 
enough to satisfy any victor. The axis 
powers continue to make gestures to- 
wards the American colonies of Brit- 
ain, France and Holland, and they 
maintain their propaganda in Central 
and South America, but for practical 
purposes they will be inclined to leave 
America alone. 

What does this possibility mean to 
world trade, and particularly to Can- 
ada, in her capacity of a trading na- 
tion? First of all, the organization 
of territory into larger political and 
economic units wouki make them 
more self-sufficient. Germany prob- 
ably has no intention of annexing Den- 
mark or Roumania, but for economic 


ambitions she can do just as well by from either tropical cane or tem- arian states are the victors, there 
encompassing them in her sphere of Perate beets. Rubber is better off will be a limited amount of barter 
domination. A Europe mastered by because its artificial substitute is or exchange of goc 
Germany and Italy, and extending relatively high in cost. 





as on a pape! 


money basis: America and Britain 


from the Arctic fisheries to the gran- could do what they liked with thei 
aries of the Balkans, would have rel- The Threat gold, but they would be at a disad- 
atively litle use for trade. Japan is ; _ vantage in any dealings with the 
more limited in resources, but her In our Canadian trade, we depend powerful Axis group. While if th 


swift expansion is overcoming this, Upon Britain as an export market 
and if Japan should obtain the East Britain in turn depends upon India 
Indies, she would be nearly self-suf- and other parts of the Empire to buy 
ficient. her goods. Thus any impairment in 

A mere change in a political boun- the Empire, and thereby in Britain’s 
dary does not of itself affect the sup- purchasing power, is likely to be from gold settlements, and interna- 


victory goes the other way, there will 
also have to be a_ reorganization, 
which may be just about as difficult, 
because we have got far removed 


ply and demand position of a com- directly reflected in our export tonal credits, and the little nation- 
modity. But it can readily bring a trade. There will always be an Eng- alities on which foreign trade was 
change in living standards, with that land, so far as the human eye can_ based in the past. 


Built with \ 
ALGOMA PILING... 













HIS saw-tooth wall of Algoma Piling 
forms a breakwater to protect the 
Island Airport fill at the Western Channel 
entrance to Toronto Harbour. 


Algoma Piling, section A-8, 39’-45’, was 
driven through hard-packed sand to the 
shale. Each saw-tooth is formed with a 
standard open 90-degree corner having 
ten standard pieces to each side. Tota! 
length of the wall is 1214’. Both sides are 
filled with loose rubble stone in valleys 
up to the waterline. The contractors on 
this important job were Detroit River 
Construction, Limited, Oakville, Ontario. 





















This type of installation presents inter- 
esting possibilities for other kinds of work. 
Our sheet piling engineers, who have co- 
operated in designing scores of structures, 
are ready to work with you in getting 
the lowest cost and most efficient use of 
Algoma sheet piling. Write or phone today. 


Sheet Piling Engineers 


H. E. McKEEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
801 Keefer Building, Montreal 


ALGOMA STEEL 


CORPORATION, LIMITED 


MARIE © TORONTO © B.C. AGENTS: F. DREXEL CO., VANCOL 


MONTREAL ¢« SAULT STE 
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The Need of Anglo- 
Saxon Unity 


BY GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


oi 

With policies and states in the melting pot of world conflict, a 
phalanx must be found somewhere round which a new federa- 
tion of peaceful communities may gather. The Anglo-Saxon 
peoples together can stabilize world affairs. 





YOU aud YOU and YOU 
Need a SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 
Whether you are a large 


owner of securities or just 
have a few precious valu- 
ables, you need the protec- 
tion of a safety deposit box - 
against three enemies: /ire, 


theft, loss. 














There are literally hundreds 
of articles which deserve 
such protection. The rental 


is negligible—merely a cent 


On all major questions, the British and American governments are 
in close touch. The unified plan of the British Commonwealth 
and the American federation of states which would perforce 
come into effect if the Nazis’ grip on Europe became stronger 
might well be developed now as a bulwark of lasting peace 
which must emerge from the present war if civilization is to 





or two a day. 
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a eee ee oe = ee cere a the year. They point out that they the undertaking shall be free of cer 
| democracy of the West. The currency are forced to take only a small part tain unsound practices of the past.’ 


agreement marks the latest important Peace Bloc 


t 1 fied pol The hint of the possible production from their e 
Step towards a unified policy he hin 


own wells during the winter months, It is not known here in Calgary 
and are forced to purchase oil pro- just what is meant by licensing and 


which has been given more than once An international! policy for peace re- 














that if necessary the British Forces quires the same disinterestedness juced during that period by Royalite. there are many interpretations. 
be withdrawn to the other side of Against aggression and the policy of ‘ . ; é 

the Atlant c, ev idently to be used with grab there must be solid opposition \ pred Ji a ; er Some suspicious souls are a bit per- 

Canada as base, but also with the fu vy those states whose desire is to let Iost of the small prairie refineries : a ; ae . 
resources of the U.S.A., shows to what their peoples live bs. of free Antal have no interest in Turner Valley turbed and think ” will precagie only 
lengths this co-operation might go if Yurse and peace ‘reat Britain and production. However, the Prairies are the big oil apres Pee allowed 
t Irs f tl wes licta SA ara aoe’ ‘ a great “next year’s” country and to drill. Others interpret unsound 
F ’ this oc < n SU 4 f livid- Oil Controller Cottrelle is going to pba sie of the past” to mean that 
S la la S il int sts a nade subservient t see that adequate storage is provided the Controller will not grant a per- 
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i r Anglo-An ur sts po S Should already THE RAINBOW BRIDGE, successor to Niagara’s famous Honeymoon Bridge, next year set up is unfair to the investing pub- 
1 interests should not be forged I ve receiving se attention by th is being pushed to completion. Here workmen are tearing down the false a lic; that is, if the royalties or promo- 
= a a Hower eapon for e! espective governments, for it is only framework around one of the 80-foot piers on the Canadian side of the River. oe bili iaieaiecaeie. Wilke Wellies tion stock or stock options or amount 
2 ards = ie 5 The new bridge will span the Niagara River from Niagara Falls, Ontario, to eS ee ap stale ea zs rene going into the Treasury on stock 
; 1a nos ei : ; Niagara Falls, N.Y., a distance of one-half mile, and will cost around $4,500,000. said: “The controller is carefully ex- gold is out of line, then such a com- 
Scene si : és + sa 3 ate P a oe ~ on ‘ Med ana Une —Eric Butterworth. amining all legislation, taxes, ete., pany will not be allowed to operate 

ee a iby er aie aka ete Sse zation which have tended to discourage pro- ; é 
x f solsk or the : yr ame i . é r British and American Govern- refineries Some of the other refin- ments at considerable expense, and GUCON. a bee —— and l am well aware of the obstacles 
f s alrea S , : \ se touch on all maior rs are a bit critical of Imperial and that they should not be Lequired or yg See ek = eens ve fs he which a promoter has to overcome, 
sa acteris Wot stions. It is not bevond their in. S@Y that the entire production of the forced to share their crude with com- duction must be Saas — 1U 1S and possibly in the past have shown 
ran 3) ng almost t e Cor ntiveness t ‘rk out a joint policy, field should be distributed on a pro petitors. On the other hand, British- expected that a plan ee be too much consideration for the pro- 
‘ N i + of the British Co n- rata basis to all refiners. Imperial American and the Mayland interests a whereby we _ — = moter and not enough for the inves- 
Ss 1 An an federa- ‘takes the stand that they take oil contend that they have sufficient larger drilling program on a sound tor, At the moment I have in mind 
S S ‘ as states h Juld perforce throughout the year and provide the wells to provide for their crude re- basis the Vermilata Oils, Ltd. The options 
effect if the Nazis’ grip on Necessary storage etc., and also that quirements, provided that the Con- = on this stock are, or were, at 5 cents 
S t S SS¢ ime stronger might a |, they have taken a long range view servation Board would allow them “In fact the controller is consider- a share, yet the stock was being sold 
gg { rmar e d ed now as a bulwark of yf the Turner Valley field and pro- to operate their wells to their maxi- ing the advisability of licensing those to the public at from 20 to 25 cents 
isting peace which must emerge ied for their own crude require- mum efficient capacity throughout who will drill new wells in order that a share 
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Wide Ramifications 





RS OF 
ADVERTISING SPACE 


KF you buy advertising space today, you have one tremen- 


dous advantage over advertisers of twenty-five years ago. 















Before 1914, men would have given an eye-tooth for the 
vital information on circulation which you can have for the 
asking —in A.B.C. reports. These reports give complete, 
authoritative facts to guide your buying and to make your 
advertising more effective. 


A.B.C. reports reveal and analyze NET PAID CIRCULATION—the 





true measure of advertising value. A.B.C. reports answer these three 


vital questions about circulation: how much is there? where is it? how 





was it obtained? The answers give verified information on quantity, 


and an important index on quality of circulation. 







Don’t fail to make use of this great advantage. Before you buy space 






marke ror ne first 6 





in this or any other publication, get the A.B.C. report. Study it. Deter- 






ma eave those states months of this year showed an in- 





mine how the circulation meets your requirements, Then buy with 
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British and An ! ) of around 10,000 a day over June 


proud of this report and will be glad to give you a copy. 
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> | Hard Work of Many Men Precedes Opening of “Ex” | 


ds BY JAMES DALTON 





or 


. 


ren 


ve Photographs by “Jay. 
al ; oe : 

) EANS of paint, miles of electric 
nt { 


wiring, truckloads of nails, car- 
oads of fertilizer—-these are some of 
the things which, interpreted through 
the medium of sweat and toil, blos- 
L ym into the seething, swirling mael- 
trom which Canadians have come to 
ecognize as an institution, The Can- 

idian National Exhibition 
A102 Behind the brief two weeks of its 
xistence, behind the glitter and noise, 
nd the seriousness and gaiety, there 





of cer re hours of work by common peo- 
e past e, as much work as would consti- 
ite the year’s labor of a good-sized 
Calgary ‘anadian town There are fathers 
ing and f hundreds of families who draw 
ns. 1e bulk of their annual income from 
he weeks and months which pre- 
bit per ede Opening Day. There are truck- 
in only irivers who haul equipment which 
allowed onsumes as much energy as an 
unsound ndustrial Community like Leaside, 
an that intario. There are battalions of car- 
a per- enters and bricklayers and garden- 
capital S There are all kinds of people 
ng pub bout whom no one ever knows and 
promo- hom few ever notice 
amount For two weeks the Automotive 
1 stock Building will be what its name inti- 
a cCom- 
operate Upper left. The Automotive building as 
it looked a few weeks ago when if was 
bstacles occupied by internees. These have since 
ercome, been transferred. Lower right, the Auto- 
> shown motive building as it looked during last 
he pro- year's Exhibition and as if will look in 
s twea- two weeks except that the motor cars 


will be dated 1941. Upper right, workmen 


in mind erecting one of the many pylons used 


options during the Exhibilion. It is not generally 
5 cents known that these are erected over the 
ing sold permanent standards. Lower left. Climb- 
5 cents ing 185 feet in the air to paint the main 


flagpole is one of the tasks that keeps 
Jimmy Smart busy. The pole was pre- 

wae as sented to the C.N.E. by the British Colum- 
bia government. 





iates. But for many other weeks it 
| be what the prowling camera- 
ian saw here: A vast structure only 
cently de-populated of its tempor- 
residents as they underwent that 
ir-time process of peace-to-intern- 
nent-camp, leaving a volume of work 
ind pay) while bunks, partitions and 
hatnot are removed to make way 
the further work of setting up 
e Automotive Industry’s offerings 
1941 
This year there has been much 
xtra work of that kind. During the 
nter, the Department of Defense 
iartered thousands of soldiers in 
he buildings, and then removed 
em in the Spring to Summer train- 
ng quarters at Camp Borden. Build- 
ngs had to be completely _ re- 
nverted, entailing removal of parti- 
ns, stoves, bunks, dining equip- 


nent and so on 


r 


r THE peak of activity, pronably 
more than 3,000 men _ will be 
rking on the eve of the opening 
\t present, more than 1,000, like D 
Morton, the gardener whom the 
imeraman interrupted weeks before 
s thousands of bushes are seen by 
he multitudes, or like John Fraser, 
the carpenter who says, “I knocks 
em down, and I puts 'em up.” Within 
inother week or two, their numbers 
ll advance steadily to 1,500. Al- 
idv there are 60 gardeners like 
Morton, busily pruning and clipping 
ind planting and cultivating. 
And there are the specialists like 
mmy Smart, up the 185-foot flag- 
ole which was donated by the British 
‘olumbia government a few years 
igo, thereby corroborating the “na- 
onal” character of the Canadian 


Exhibition Jimmy will use more 
——— 


Upper left, Mr. E. E. Ellerbeck, manager 
of the Dept. of Works at the Exhibition 
who during the peak of the short season 
has some 3,000 workmen under his super- 
vision. Upper right, erecting four com- 
plete houses of the ulfra-modern type in 
the International Building. Here the brick- 
layers are at work. Lower left, Mr. D 
Morton is one of the large staff of garden- 
ers employed to keep the flower beds up 
to their enviable reputation. There are 
roughly 600 bushes of more than 60 vari- 
eties in the rose garden. Lower middle, 
John Fraser, one of the small army of 
carpenters whose work is highly impor- 
fant even if it is behind the scenes. 
Lower right, the electrical engineer of the 
building housing the electrical exhibits 
has a job of continuous responsibility. 





than 10 gallons of paint before his 
osun's-chair reaches ground level 
More specialists are the men who 
erect particular types of structure, 

provide special services. Typical 
f these are the workmen who build 


the buildings-within-a-building, the 
feature which has come, in the past 
three years, to distinguish the Inter- 
National Building, with its ultra- 
nodern, glass-walled exhibits such as 
the Netherlands presented a_ yeat 
igo. 

Overtime is a common commodity, 
particularly on the part of the ex- 
perts and the executives. E. E. Eller- 
beck, who has managed the works 
lepartment for many years, is a prin- 
ipal midnight oil burner of the 
months which preceded the Ex, Elec 
'riclans are among the hundreds 
whose work never seems to end, and 
Vhose last few days, before the big 
Juice is turned on, are feverish 
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PROMENADE 


—$—_———$—$—— VARSITY 
YMP NY ARENA 
e SYMPHONY (Ventilated) 


@ CONCERTS 


Presented by The 
Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


TEWART, Conductor 
JEAN 


SOPRANO MET. OPERA CO. 
THURS., AUGUST 15, 9 p.m. 


1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 
Res. 50c, 80c—Heintzman’s and Moodey’s 
Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 


ALEX ANDRA| 


WEEK OF ff Roy Roberts e Ethel Britton 
AUG.5 e “THE CURTAIN RISES” 


NEXT WEEK: Seats Now Selling 


CORNELIA 
OTIS 
SKINNER 


in S. N. Bebrman’s Brilliant Comedy 


“BIOGRAPHY’ 


with DONALD BRIAN 


and a Distinguished Cast 


PRICES © Mats. Wed. Sat. 25 & 50c 


























OURAU 


Oriental Gream 


The Cream used by 
famous stage and screen 
stars. Your mirror will 
show results. ? 









Quickiy Relieves 
Travel Sickness 





MUSICAL EVENTS 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 





Hertha Glatz a Real Interpreter 


HERTHA GLATZ, the young Vien- 

na-trained contralto, has made re- 
markable progress in fame and popu- 
larity since she came to America with 
the Salzburg Opera Guild less than 
three years ago. At Eaton Auditor- 
ium in the autumn of 1937 she gave 
proofs of vocal and acting ability in 
Monteverde’s ‘““Poppea” and Milhaud’s 
“Pauvre Meletot,” which might al- 
most be said to present the first and 
last words in the history of opera 
When she came back in recital, she 
was unfortunately suffering so severe- 
ly from tonsilitis that she could not 
do herself justice, but last week she 
proved herself a song-interpreter of 
rare quality on her appearance at the 
Promenade Concert in Varsity Arena. 

Her voice is of true, even, moving 
quality, handled with intelligence and 


finesse, so that every lyric seems to be 


sung in precisely the right away. This 
was demonstrated not so much in 
Saint-Saens’ familiar “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” as in her lovely 


legato rendering of Handel’s “Art 
Thou Troubled?” Her English dic- 
tion has become perfect as dem- 
onstrated in the tripping meas- 
ires of Morley’s “It was a Lover 
ind his Lass.” Her fire in such num- 
ers as De Falla’s “Polo” and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Hopak” was thrilling. Noth- 


ed her in- 
better than 











the familiar Scottish song “Loch Lo- 
mond.” By careless singers this lyric 
ften 1 ke a jig whereas 
Ss in tk lament of a heart- 
ken wanderer; and it was in this 

~ it Miss Glat sang it 
Reginald Stewart has this summer 
ide long strides forward as a sym- 
I nt rete! His interpreta- 
ons of masterpieces have shown 
greater distinction, emotion and auth- 
in the past. Once more he 
d these qualities in his 
jering of Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven yne of the most whole- 


souled and stimulating works ever 
written. The orchestra was in admir- 
able form, and responded splendidly. 
The rest of the program was devoted 
to British composers. William Wal- 
ton’s “Crown Imperial” on a second 
hearing seemed more majestic and 
stirring than it did three weks ago. 
Possibly it was better played, but 
probably also it is one of those works 
in which familiarity breeds admira- 
tion. Mr. Stewart revived two works 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, leader 
of the British musical renaissance of 
fifty years ago which paved the way 
for splendid developments. “Bene- 
dictus,” probably the most beautiful 
of his orchestral compositions, was 
finely rendered, as was Overture “Bri- 
tannia,” a development of Arne’s pa- 
triotic air, skilful in orchestral de- 
vices. 

The Conservatory Summer School 
Series at Eaton Auditorium = con- 
cluded last week with a joint recital 
by Dorothy Allan Park, soprano, and 
Florence Aymong, reader. Madge An- 
nets, an unusually versatile musician, 
best known as a violinist, made an 
admirable accompanist. The full, res- 
onant tones and admirable diction of 
Miss Park were heard in lyrics by 
modern English composers. Of spec- 
ial interest were Armstrong Gibbs’ 
“A Song of Shadows” and Julius Har- 
rison’s “Fiametta Singing.” Other 
composers represented were Michael 
Head, John Ireland, Roger Quilter, 
Eric Loder, W. A. Aiken and Douglas 
Ford. The program was a demonstra- 
tion of the advance in literary and 
aesthetic quality apparent in British 
song composition during the past 
twenty years. Miss Aymong is a 
tasteful and expressive reader. Oscar 
Wilde’s “The Selfish Giant” was ren- 
dered in the right spirit of polite 
banter; and it was a happy thought to 
revive “Roses in Madrid,” by Isabella 
Valancy Crawford, one of the most 


Je 


ARE WOMEN YOUR | 
BEST CUSTOMERS? & 


Women are said to be responsible for 85% of store pur- 


chases 


This is why “’anadian Home Journal with its 


constant monthly audience of over a quarter of a million 


Canadian women, plays such an important part in sales 


and merchandising. 


By giving these women the article they want, the fiction 


they enjoy and the service departments in which they 


are interested, this publication has a definite influence 


on their buying habits. 


For instance, here is a group of trade names in the jewel- 


lery and giftware field that have become familiar to Cana- 


dian women through recent 
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BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


inspired of Canadian poets, past or 
present. 

The word “Nocturne” is forever as- 
sociated with Chopin, who gave im- 
mortality to a musical form that had 
come into being not long after he was 
born. The average musical student 
learns that Chopin took it from cer- 
tain works by John Field, an English 
pianist, and that is about all he ever 
learns on the subject. 

It so happens that Field was not an 
Englishman but a Dublin Irishman, 
born in a period when Dublin was a 
more important musical centre than 
it has ever been since. In the latter 
years of the 18th century, when Ire- 
land had a national parliament of its 
own, music flourished there. It will 
be remembered that Handel, in dis- 
favor with the fashionable world 
of London, first produced ‘“Messiah” 
there. Henry Grattan, the Irish pa- 
triot, was an ardent patron of music, 
and so was Lord Mornington, father of 
the Duke of Wellington, who squan- 
dered his fortune in promoting mus- 
ical production. The future Duke 
himself was, as a youth, a gifted viol- 
inist. 

Into this musical atmosphere John 
Field was born on July 26, 1782. His 
father was chief violinist of a Dublin 
theatre, and his grandfather a noted 
organist and pianist. When the little 
boy showed talent for the piano, the 
grandfather undertook his_ instruc- 
tion, and (like Anton Rubinstein’s 
mother), compelled the lad to prac- 
tice by a liberal use of corporal pun- 
ishment. Musical enthusiasm would 
probably have been destroyed had 
not the violinist father intervened and 
placed the boy with an Italian instruc- 
tor who proved a most sympathetic 
teacher. Another eminent Italian, 
Tommaso Giordani, was then Direc- 
tor of Opera in Dublin, and used to 
produce what he termed “Spiritual 
Concerts.” At one of these John Field 
made his first public apearance in 
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WHAT COULD DO MORE TO INFLUENCE STORE SALES .... ? 


Illustrated here are but a few of the youthful, up-to-the-minute women whose faces 


appeared in the editorial and advertising pages of CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL 


It is this type of woman who reads CANADIAN HOME 


JOURNAL and whose favorable attention you obtain when you advertise in this 


magazine. 
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“SNOW-WHITE and her Forest Friends.” This picture, taken at the Children’s 
Zoo of the C.N.E. a year or two ago, is a sample of the kind of pictures that 


can be taken there this year for entry in 


1792, playing his first composition, 
a Rondo. 

When the boy was twelve, his father 
obtained an engagement as violinist 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 
and placed his son as an apprentice 
with Muzio Clementi. Clementi was 
one of the most remarkable figures in 
the history of music; not only a bril- 
liant pianist, composer and pedagogue, 
but a piano manufacturer. The firm 
he established survived into our own 
time as the English house of Collard. 
Clementi used to give recitals to ad- 
vertise his own wares, and speedily 
discovered the genius of Field. Haydn 
was present at the boy’s debut in 
London and predicted a great future. 
Clementi took him across Europe on 
a concert tour which ended at St. 
Petersburg in 1803. There Field, hav- 
ing come of age, decided to stay, and 
2tussia became his home for the rest 
of his life. He prospered exceedingly 
and maintained a great establishment. 
Glinka, whose overture “Russland and 
Ludmila” is still a favorite, became 
his pupil in 1814. In that year Field 
composed the first of his “Nocturnes,” 
forerunner of all the songs without 
words, ballades, and other attempts to 
adapt poetic forms to musical expres- 
sion which followed. He has been 
described as the first romantic com- 
poser, and his rejection of formalism 
definitely influenced all subsequent 
pianoforte composition. 


Prosperity was his ruin. In 1822 he 
removed to Moscow, where he became 
a drunkard and gradually lost his for- 
tune. In 1832, though famous through- 
out Europe, he was down to his last 
rouble. He then decided to buck up 
and return to England, which he had 
not seen for thirty years. In London 
he was given a magnificent welcome, 
and his performance of his own E-flat 
Concerto with the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra aroused wild enthusiasm. 
At this time his old master Clementi 
died, and Field was one of the chief 
mourners at the funeral services in 
Westminster Abbey. A _ subsequent 
concert tour in Europe was a success, 
and it seemed as though his fortunes 
were to be restored. At Paris he met 
Chopin. In 1834 his health broke 
down at Naples and he again became 
penniless. Russian friends brought 
him back to Moscow and there he 
died on January 11, 1837. Despite the 


Children’s Zoo 


1. Photographs submitted for this 
competition must have been taken 
within the Children’s Zoo at the Can- 
adian National Exhibition of 1940, To- 
ronto. The Zoo will make special ar- 
rangements to enable photographer 
to get unusual shots, but entry into 
the cages will not be permitted. The 
use of photoflash bulbs will be per- 
mitted. Photographs need not be of 
animal subjects. Photographs must 
reach the office of SaTurDAy NIGHT 
by 5 p.m. on Tuesday, September 17 

ten days after the closing of the 
Exhibition. 

2. The prints will be carefully and 
impartially judged by a jury com- 
posed of the staff photographer of 
SaTurDAY NIGHT and two experts of 
international reputation chosen by 
the editor of SarurDAY NIGHT. 

3. Prints may be made in any pho- 
tographic medium from negatives of 
any size, but must not be colored 
either by hand or by photographic 
process. The original negatives must 
have been exposed by the entrant, 
but the developing and finishing may 
be the work of others. Prints of not 
more than 4 inches in one measure- 
ment and 6 inches in the other will 
be in the snapshot division and will 
be eligible only for the prizes in that 
division Prints exceeding these 
measurements will be entered in the 
Salon division for the prizes in that 
division. Salon prints must not ex- 
ceed 11 X 14 inches, and need not be 
mounted. Prints will not be returned 
unless accompanied by a fee of 25 


‘Saturday Night’s” new Competition. 


fact that one of his admirers, Fran 
Liszt, published an edition of h 
Nocturnes, his music, though charn 
ing and individual, has been forgotter 


Orchestral Work at “Ex” 


Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman and hi 
celebrated concert band are returnin; 
to the Canadian National Exhibitior 
on August 23 for a series of 26 con 
certs. During the interval since hi 
last appearances in Toronto Dr. Gold 
man has not been a _ stranger t 
Canada. For several years his con 
certs have been a feature of the Ot 
tawa Exhibition. His programs wil 
of course include many of the over 
tures, marches, cornet solos and s 
forth which are part of the band tra 
dition; but there will also be man 
offerings of a symphonic characte: 
Transcriptions of Beethoven’s First 
and Fifth Symphonies and of. th: 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony will b« 
performed entire. Among the many 
celebrated orchestral works to bs 
heard will Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exhibition” and the Finale from 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” Bact 
transcriptions will be heard on many 
programs, and a novelty of interest 
will be “Sonata for Two Brass Choirs’ 
by Gabrielli. British composers lik 
Sullivan, Elgar and Vaughan William 
will be largely represented. 

Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the Berkshire Sym 
phonic Festival are sponsoring a gal 
benefit program for the Allied Relie! 
Fund, to be given at Lennox, Mass., o1 
August 16. Dr. Koussevitsky, who is ir 
charge of the affair, says ‘We shal 
make a manifestation from New Eng 
land to Old England in which al 
America is invited to join.” Many 
celebrated artists are giving their ser 
vices free, and it is expected that sub 
scriptions will be forthcoming fron 
many unable to visit the Festival 
Winthrop W. Aldrich of New York 
president of the Allied Relief Fund 
says the proceeds will be used to pro 
vide help to innocent people (just now 
in England) who are suffering the con 
sequences of the war. 

The brilliant pianist, Mieczyslaw 
Munz, broadcast a half hour of th: 
shorter works of Chopin over the na 
tional network on August 5. 


Photo Contest 


cents to cover postage and handling 
charges. 

4. Any number of prints may bs 
submitted by any one entrant, but no 
entrant can win more than one priz« 
in each division. A single return fe: 
of 25 cents may be used for the re 
turn of not more than three print 
if entered at the same time by the 
same competitor. Each print must be 
accompanied by a_ separate entry 
form, and the title of the print must 
be clearly lettered on the back of each 
entry. 

5. The decision of the judges wil 
be final, and will be rendered as soo! 
as possible after the close of the per 
iod of entry. The submission of 
prints shall signify the acceptance 
of these rules, and shall in addition 
convey the right of reproduction. Al! 
prize-winning pictures, and any 
others selected by the judges or the 
editor, will be reproduced in Satur 
DAY NIGHT. All reasonable care wil 
be exercised in the handling of prints 
for which the return fee has been 
paid, but no responsibility will be as 
sumed by the Children’s Zoo or by 
SaTurRDAY Nicurt for loss or damage. 

SPECIAL NOTE: The attention of 
competitors is specially drawn to the 
fact that this contest is not restricted 
to animal pictures. The rules re 
quire only that the photographs b« 
taken within the Children’s Zoo of 
1940. Human interest shots will b« 
welcomed. The Zoo is open every Ex 
hibition day from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m 
The Exhibition opens August 23 and 
closes September 7. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY HAROLD F. SUTTON 





Meandering to Munich 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


WHY ENGLAND SLEPT, by John F. 
Kennedy. Longmans, Green. $2.50 


puis book is by a very young man, 
the son of the American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. It would be 
a remarkable book even if it were 
by a mature man, and an important 
book even if it were by a nobody. It 
is remarkable and important because 
of its author’s freedom from any and 
every kind of parti pris. He has per- 
formed the astonishing feat of writ- 
ing the history of the international 
policies of Great Britain during the 
last ten years, without the slightest 
desire to blame anybody for the dis- 
aster to which they led. Indeed, if 
he has an object, it is to show that 
nobody in particular was to blame. 
That of course means that every- 
body was to blame, which is the 
one accurate and sensible diagnosis 
of the case. The very men who are 
now among the most trusted archi- 
tects of Britain’s safety were show- 
ing only a few years ago an almost 
total disregard for it. Herbert Mor- 
rison, the present Minister of Supply, 
as Mr. Kennedy reminds us in one 
of his rare italicized sentences, op- 
posed the armament expenditures of 
the Government as late as 1938 be- 


cause of “the danger to the social 
services” which they involved. Mr. 
Kennedy thinks that the Labor 


Party were by that time mostly 
reconciled to rearmament, “but they 
wanted to register their disapproval 
of the Government's foreign policy, 
which they felt had, by its renuncia- 
tion of collective security, caused the 
unsettled condition of the world.” 
The real meaning of the history 
of this period disengages itself more 
clearly from the simple and practical 
language of Mr. Kennedy’s pages 
than from any of the complex treat- 
ises of the international experts. It 
is Simply that a very large number, 
perhaps almost all, of the British 
people failed to understand that Herr 
Hitler, while not necessarily and in- 
evitably the enemy of Great Britain, 
was necessarily and inevitably the 
enemy of everything that Great Bri- 
tain has in recent generations stood 


for in international relations, and 
that unless Great Britain was to 


abandon what she stood for a clash 
was inevitable. 


enemy of the League of Nations; yet 
those who desired Great Britain to 
be the champion of the League of 
Nations persisted for years in oppos- 
ing her rearmament on the ground 
that the League would make it un- 
necessary, and that to rearm would 
in a sense be treason to the League 
Herr Hitler was inevitably the enemy 
of international trade; autarky 
a fundamental idea in the National 
Socialist program; he held that so 
far as possible no producer of goods 
should be dependent upon an exter- 
nal market to dispose of them, and 
territories which were economically 
complementary to one another should 
be brought under the same govern- 
ment. This is the real meaning of 
the living-space theory of the current 
German political philosophy; and it 
meant that Germany was bound to 
attack, not necessarily Great Britain 
itself, but a number of the countries 
upon which Great Britain was ex- 
tensively dependent for her trade. 
Mr. Kennedy is a shrewd observer. 
Many of us have wondered why the 


was 


Anglo-German naval agreement of 
June, 1935, was worth negotiating 


for either of its parties. But we must 
not forget that it was the attempt at 
naval rivalry by Germany which had 
a great deal to do with the outbreak 
of the war of 1914; and the signing 
of this agreement—which they did 
not then realize could be torn up the 
instant Herr Hitler no longer needed 
it—contributed a great deal towards 
lulling the British into the feeling of 
complacency which delayed for a 
year or more their realization of the 
imperative need to rearm. 

Mr. Kennedy’s purpose in writing 
this book is to convince his 
Americans that the errors 
England “while she 


fellow 
made by 
slept” are pre- 
cisely the same kind of errors as are 
being made and will continue to be 
made by America America 
wakes up. Mr. Luce, the famous and 
very brilliant magazine editor, con- 
tributes a Foreword in which he calls 
the book “the most dispassionate and 
factual account yet written of the 
development of British policy in the 
light of democratic British public 
opinion in the last decade.” It is not 
often that a sentence printed on the 
wrapper of a volume is so accurate 
a description of what is between the 
covers. 


unless 


Incomplete Marxists 
BY EDGAR McINNIS 


Herr Hitler was inevitably the 
THE FAT YEARS AND THE LEAN, 


by Bruce Minton and John Stuart. 
George J. McLeod. $4.50. 


A NYONE who sets out to write a 
*“" Marxist history of post-war 
America has no lack of material ready 
to hand. There are the records of 
numerous Senate committees investi- 
gating a wide variety of topics, from 
munition makers to civil liberties. 
here are reports of various commis- 
sions, particularly those set up by 
Hoover during his presidency. There 
are social studies by independent and 
reliable investigators. There are 
official statistics which speak for 
themselves. Few nations have ever 
investigated themselves so thoroughly 
as has the United States during the 
past quarter of a century, and the 
historian who desires to trace the 
changes in social structure or to de- 
pict the conflicts of various groups 
Within the nation is more likely to be 
embarrassed by the wealth than by 
the paucity of the evidence. 

Given that situation, it seems to 
me that the authors of the volume 
under review have made less than 
the most of their opportunities. They 
start out with a definite thesis. “The 
problem,” they say in their Foreword, 
“has been to sift a colossal body of 

dence which in our estimation 
roves that capitalism, as it emerged 
after 1919, was moribund. The polit- 
ical patterns of this declining econ- 
omic system in turn influenced the 
course of American economic life. And 
it is with the broadest strokes that 
we have pictured the people’s strug- 
gles against monopoly and hunger, 
and for a freer and more abundant 
life.” 

Their aim, however, might have 
been more fully achieved if the polit- 
ical patterns had not absorbed so 
much of their attention. They do, it is 
true, keep in sight the element of the 
class war. They bring out the per- 
sistence of poverty among large sec- 
tions of the people even at the height 
of Coolidge prosperity. They pay 
some attention to the unsolved prob- 
‘em of the farmer. But few of these 
elements are followed up in a way 
that gives a complete picture of 
American society throughout this 
period of change and stress. The two 
main themes are the activities of 
political parties and the record of 
organized labor. Both are important 
themes, and the sketch of trade union 
activities is useful and significant. But 
these are manifestations, and the true 
exponent of the class war should go 
deeper than these authors succeed in 


doing. 
No doubt such criticism from a 
mere bourgeois will meet only the 


disdain which greets all comments 
from so unenlightened a source. Yet 
they are not made without sympathy 


and even a measure of understanding. 
All enlightened observers are aware of 
the flaws which the American struc- 
ture exhibits. With much of the 
diagnosis in this book any advanced 
liberal would find himself in agree- 
ment, even though he might not be 
so sure as the authors about the 
remedies. One does not have to be an 
initiated Communist to agree that the 
Coolidge era was less than perfect, or 
that William Green has done much 
to stultify the labor movement, or 
that the New Deal is a record of suc- 
cessive compromises. But if there 
were fewer sweeping uses of the term 
“monopolist” and more concrete an- 
alyses of the trend toward monopoly 
and its meaning for the average cit- 
izen, the treatment would be more 
satisfying as an historical explanation. 

As it is, the book is a survey of a 
period which has been competently 
treated by other recent writers, and 


it adds little to their treatment in 
either its approach or its informa- 
tion. It is a reasonably competent 


survey of the chief political develop- 
ments, of the attitude of government 
toward economic and social problems, 
and of the efforts of labor to find 
some effective organization and ex- 
pression. Its critical approach is 
rendered somewhat irritating by its 
scorn of all critics outside the Com- 
munist party, whose infallibility—or 
at least that of the Stalinists—becomes 
somewhat monotonous. And when the 
authors come to deal with the present 
war and the American attitude to- 
ward it, they collapse into the inco- 
herence of the present party line. It 
would perhaps be a useful and en- 
lightening book for conservative 
readers; the only trouble is, their 
blood pressure might not be able to 
stand the strain. 


Theodora 


BY W. S. MILNE 


EMPRESS OF THE DUSK, by John W 
Vandercook. McClelland and Stewart. 
$2.75. 


‘I.HIS is really rather a fine piece of 

work, and it is notable for what 
it leaves out as well as what it puts 
in. Few liberties have been taken 
with accepted history, and the gaps 
are filled with plausible reconstruc- 
tions. The early life of Theodora, who 
was a prostitute at the age of four- 
teen, and later an actress in the de- 
cadent stage spectacles of the Decline, 
could very easily have been made into 
a sensational piece of pornography, 
and indeed has been so made else- 
where. Mr. Vandercook achieves the 
much more difficult task of relating 
Theodora to her times, and treating 
the excesses of her early career with 





JEAN DICKENSON, coloratura so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera and 
who is known in radio as “Nightingale 
of the Airwaves”, comes to Toronto 
for next Thursday’s Promenade Sym- 
phony Concert by the Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in Varsity Arena, 
as the guest soloist. 
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a glimpse of this c enig- 
matic figure, and placing iinst 
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brevity of his presentation, he has 


saved the reader from being swamped 
by historical detail and palace 
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in history than that a treaty with the 
Germans was worthless. The 
Caesar had found it so.” 


Hot History 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


OXFORD PERIODICAL HISTORY OF 
THE WAR—April to 15th June, by 
Edgar McInnis. Oxford. 25 cents. 


WHEREAS Professor McInnis has 

had too little war to write about 
in his earlier instalments, in 
he finds himself with almost t 
How he has managed 
tremendous 75 
ning of April to the 
into as many pages, 
But there it is, last 


of screaming he 
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quiet and well-balanced survey which 

must prove welcome tc 
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shells (though Mr ac 
cepts some of Ss, such as 
the loss of the Gneisenau wit 
serve), it doesn’t make very cheer- 
ful reading. How sourly the note of 
false optimism with which this period 
was ushered in sounds today. Hitler 


had “missed the bus.” T 
stead of a bus he took «¢ 
way a lew 
a great t 

shall make him pay dearly.” 
the German calculations seemed to 
prove right and all 

that first great contest in history be- 
tween air power and sea power Prof. 
McInnis discerns that the German 
chose “the junction between sea and 
land operations, the ports,” at which 
to strike with all the power of their 
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air arm. We won the first round 
sinking nearly 


half of their navy 
They won the second, driving us out 
of Norway 
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BOOK SERVICE 


All books mentioned in this issue, 
if not available at your bookseller's, 
may be purchased through Saturdey 
Night's Book Service. Address ‘‘Sat- 
urday Night Book Service’’, 73 Rich- 
mond St. W., Toronto, enclosing postal 
or money order to the amount of the 
price of the required book or books. 
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Restful Reading 
BY PENELOPE WISE 


THE BIRD IN THE TREE, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. Nelson. 


J UCILLA ELIOT, 
4 ~ * 


$2.50. 









the threat of war 
It is a pleasant story, and Miss 
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COMING EVENTS 


THE career of Cornelia Otis Skin- 
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solo dramatics, she will ap- 

the Roval Alexandra for the 
first time with a full supporting cast 
headed ’ Donald Br Miss 
Skinner had no trouble finding sec- 
ondary parts in secondary pla) it 
she knew she yuld do better than 
that. In her discontent she became 
a solo artist. Her success as a mono 
logist won her the title of “the great- 
est single attraction in the American 


theatre.” Her tours back 
country brought he 
returns financially but sh 
on and created her historical 
tume dramas for a single actress 
England joined America in_ its 
praise of “The Wives of Henry VIII,” 
“The Empress Eugenie,” and “The 
Loves of Charles II” but stil! the 
young actress was unsatisfied and 
searching for a wider medium. Her 
next move was to undertake a whole 
play by herself which she did in 
“Mansion on the Hudson” and later 
in “Edna His Wife” with brilliant 
success. “Edna His Wife” had a run 
on Broadway, and an epochal tour to 
the West Coast the following season 
This spring Miss Skinner played 
the role of Angelica in the Players 
Club revival of William Congreve’s 
“Love for Love,” at the Hudson the- 
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Something To Doze Over 


BY MARY LOWREY ROSS 
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ers. Yet nobody (including Mr. Gola- 
wyn who only last month raised an- 


other anguished protest on the subje« 


in a national weekly) seems to be 
to do anything about it. “It 
be that one of the features 


oO! 
double-bill was bad,” Samuel 


Goldwyn 


once said sorrowfully, “Now you ca 
depend on both of them being tet 
rible.” That was some years ago h 
situation since then hasn't improve 
in the least The general rule f 
double-feature programs is two Grad 


B Films. 
is one unusually good film—like 
Mortal Storm” or “Our Time” 
bined with some such astonishing 


The exasperating exception 
“The 


com- 


in- 


congruity as “Five Little Peppers Out 


West”. 


You can, of course, by watching time 


tables avoid the second feature. 


But 
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u esigns laid down by the screen's 
iid pattern-makers They have 
verything necessary to film-enter- 
tainment except a touch of imagina- 






tion. They are in fact mediocre and 





the public won't stand mediocrity any 
‘ especially when cut up into 
three and four hour lengths. Like Mr 
G. K. Chesterton, if we can’t have 


something awfully good, we prefer a 
rich badness. 
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gathering, carving a huge 
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Cabot 
letters 
Henry VII 
anchor off the 
Breton Island 
June 24, 1497 
boat is lowered and Cabot, with a 
men, is rowed ashore. 
erected while with 
John Cabot makes 
England, to the 
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is son bearing 
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rthern tip of Cape 


King 


date is Saturday, 
marty of his 
A rude 
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CENE 
gentlemen 


cross 18 
intonation 
behalf of 
America 
THREE Phe French 
explorers, Samuel de 
Champlain, De Monts and Poutrin- 
establish the first permanent 
settlement north of the Gulf of Mex- 
Port Royal, beside beautiful 
Basin The French con- 
their Habitation the first 
vater-power mill in America, the 
first They plant the first 
with make 
build the 
institute the 
Gathered on 
surrounded 
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first 
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ib in America 
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befeathered Indians 
performance of the first 
ritten and staged in Americ: 
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American bricks 
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witness 
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obed missionary 
1 English raiders 
The first 

ears of relentless warfare for 
continent. The 
their fields, unarmed 

scatter the few defend- 
the Habitation Every build- 
to the ground The 
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French 
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FOUR Sir William 
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Alex- 
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ground 
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Port Royal The French 
Helmeted 
from the 
Indians and snaring game 
suffer hunger through the 


Many graves appez on 


replanted Scot 


varriors remain aloof 
unused to 
fishing 
Id winter 


he slopes of the Bs 


I radually 


the colonizing efforts Baron 
ets end in failure 

FIVE Acadian pe 
in homespun and kirtle Fur 

ind traders The Acadians 
lykes to back the 
tides and create 


SCENE asants 
buyers 

build 
turbulent 
They 


keep 


great meadows 


BY WILLIAM CULCHETH 


the uplands and 
orchards The central figure is 
Evangeline; the hero, Paul Mascar- 
ene, veteran Huguenot governor of 
Port Royal. With patience and 
liplomacy he averts hostilities 
and his personal courage inspires his 
garrisons. The tempo of 
increased. There is 
New England sol- 
attacks by Mic- 
savages. The landing of Win- 
slow’s men from Massachusetts. The 
siege and capture of Fort Be 
Deep attends the 
of the with the 
the Acadians! 
SCENE SIX. Aristocrats in fine 
linen and broadcloth. Several are 
attended by a score of slaves. They 
found the town of Shelburne with all 
the pomp and ceremony befitting the 
elite of New York Loyalists, setting 
apart a separate site for their col- 
ored servants. Shiploads from Rhode 
Island and Connecticut arrive. The 
meadows and fertile uplands of the 
Acadians are taken over and settle- 
ments are multiplied. Ruddy York- 
shire colonists, quaintly dressed, 
speaking with broad accent, arrive at 
Chignecto. When the first log cabins 
are roofed there are church services. 
The newcomers are a devout people, 
converts of John Wesley, and intense- 
ly loyal to the homeland 

SCENE SEVEN A 
army of soldiers, 
stragglers. At their head is Colonel 
Eddy, marching from Maine to cap- 
ture Nova Scotia and hold it as rebel 
Fort Cumberland is gar- 
risoned with redcoats but its defences 
are not strong. The settlers from 
Yorkshire lend their aid. The rebels 
are defeated, routed. 


SCENE EIGHT Colonists 
ing strange costumes The 
they sing are of thei 
Hanover. They arrive at 
and clear homes in the 
With stubbornness 
off Indian raiders and endure the 
winter frosts They build block- 
houses to defend their colony, a 
church in which to worship in their 
own tongue. They build boats and 
windships, and their name becomes 
known along all seaboards. 


SCENE NINE Colonists who 
wear the kilt and plaid. They con- 
verse in Gaelic, proud of their tartans 
ind loyal to their There is 
Highland dancing and the shrilling 
of Scottish bagpipes. They spread 
their settlements Pictou and 
Antigonish counties, and Cape Breton 
Island, Nova Scotia, New 


Scotland 


CENE 

linary 
It moves no faster than the pace of 
an old toddling child It 
traggles hundreds of miles and there 
stoppings by the wayside 
ragged and 


possessions are 


plant apple 


racial 


make-shift 
the picture is 
bloody ambush of 
diers. Swift night 


mac 


-ausejour. 
fading out 
Expulsion of 


pathos 
scene 


disorderly 
woodsmen = and 


possession 


wear- 
songs 
fatherland, 
Lunenburg 
wilderness 


stoic they drive 


clans 


across 


becomes a 


TEN A 


procession 


extra- 
into view 


slow and 


comes 
man oO}! 


ire: many 
Its members are emaci 
ated Their pitifully 
few. At long last the van has reached 
the old holdings of the Acadians, but 
room for the plodders. 
slow, the procession dis- 
homes 
sloping 
around 
in sections of Cape 
Island The Acadians 


there is no 
— 
integrates. Its members make 
along the 

Mary's Bay Shore, 
Pubnico Harbour 


for ccna Ives 
lands of St 
Breton have 
returned 


SCENE ELEVEN 
fire jars the picture 
devastate 


A crash of gun- 
taiding ships 
from Boston shore villages 
overturned, 
Overnight 
Nova Scotia be- 
Men are 
agei serve as crews that 

are drawn Amid thunderous cheers 
the ships set sail for the American 
with rich prizes 
shared They sail 


reckless, incredibly 


ind, like an ant heap 


there is feverish activity 


the sailing vessels of 
vengeful 


come 


privateers 


¢ 
( a t 


lots 


coast return 


and the 
again, 


They 
booty 1s 
daring, 


“The Royal Province” 


successful. One privateer, in a single 


season, brings home twenty-one prize 


ships. 

SCENE TWELVE. The 
has faded and there is 
Loyalist, the Scot, the Yorkshireman, 
Hanoverian and Acadian have be- 
come neighbors. The new sounds that 
dominate are the and ham- 
mers of the that have 
leaped into being along every port 
and harbor of Nova Scotia’s coast- 
line. There is a steady ring of axes 
in the forest. No man is idle. Log- 
gers, shipwrights, carpenters, caulk- 
ers, blacksmiths, riggers and_ sail- 
makers become an army. Schooners, 
brigs and barques slip down the run- 
Ways in endiess procession until the 
wooden fleet of Nova Scotia covers 
every ocean and there are more tons 
of shipping per capita than any other 
country in the world. 

Such would be a 
Nova Scotia. 

Today graceful 
placed the old squareriggers 
summer long their canvas is silhou- 
etted in Nova Scotia’s harbors and 
while fishing dories and motor 
have multiplied. For the 


gunfire 
The 


peace. 


mallets 


shipyards 


movie script of 


have re- 
and 


yachts 


basins, 
boats 
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@ Perhaps you’ve never discovered 
Mont Tremblant Lodge .. . if you 
haven’t you’ve missed something! 
Here at this smart resort, high in the 
Laurentians, you'll find everything for 
-he perfect holiday. A ‘“‘dude ranch” 
with western cow ponies gives you 
a new thrill. “Winnabout’”’ sail 
boats, ‘“‘en tout cas’ tennis courts. 
ideal bathing facilities and dancing at 
the Chalet des Voyageurs every night 
add enjoyment to your vacation. 


More than anything else, though, 
you'll like the superb accommoda- 
tion that’s yours at Mont Tremblant 
Lodge. As luxurious as you like — and 
with an inexpensive choice too. 
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sportsmen of the angling world have 
established every record for blue-fin 
tuna in Nova Scotia’s coastal waters; 
the Atlantic and North America 
records for broadbill swordfish were 
made at the eastern end of the pen- 
insula; and Nova _ Scotia’s fighting 
pollock has become a rival of the At- 
lantic salmon, 

More than 500 ambitious anglers 
from forty States of the Union, from 
Bermuda, the West Indies and many 
countries of Europe, fished out of a 
single Nova Scotia port last summer, 
and the world’s record for tuna was 
broken twice, and one angler brought 
to his gaff a total of 18,624 pounds 
of fish. The world’s finest fishing 
fleet has its home port at Lunenburg, 
the world’s largest scallop fleet works 
out of Digby, and Scottish Pictou is 
the world’s largest lobster producing 
port. 


and North American records for broad- 
Tuna abound. 
—Nova Scotia Information Bureau. 


world’s finest fishing fleet is at Lunen 


burg; world’s largest scallop fleet is at Digby; Pictou is tops in lobsters. 


—Novwa Scotia Information Bureau, 
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“Under the Wide and Starry Sky’ 


BY JANET MARCH 


F YOU are the owner of a jaded 

appetite, if the war is getting you 
down, if you’ve reached the point in 
insomnia when you reach out at night 
and turn on the light to read—well 
all these things mean a holiday, and 
why not the camping kind? By now 
the worst of the flies are over, and if 
it’s years since you have spent an 
evening sitting by a fire on a wooded 
point with brown water lapping be- 
low, the stars shining above, and your 
tent waiting for you, it’s time you 
did it again. 

The difficulty is that we've got all 
cluttered up with equipment. Hitler 
isn’t the only boy who favors mechan- 
ical devices. The housewife moves 
around with large pieces of electrical 
furniture tied to her apron strings. 
If for eleven months in the year you 
automatically use running hot and 
cold water, electrical refrigeration, a 
washing machine and a stove which 
turns on with buttons you get pretty 
well to be the servant of the equip- 
ment, and to do without looks pretty 
black. 

“Great open spaces!”, you grunt. 
“Uh, I like my men being men spray- 
ing the roses not chasing porcupines 
with a flashlight in the middle of 
the night!” 

All the same chasing porcupines 
will do more for you for the rest of 
the year. It’s true the first night 
out—unless you have an air mattress 
which is a grand thing to have—that 
bed of boughs will turn out to be a 
woodpile full of points. If you leave 
it in despair and try digging a hole 
for your hip with your clasp knife 
the hole is always too big or too small 
for your sort of bony formation. You 
can’t live down long months of spring 
mattresses in one short dusk-to-dawn. 
The next day put twenty paddling 
miles behind you complete with four 
portages, on one of which there is al- 
ways a skunk met by the member of 
the party who has the canoe balanced 
on his head, and then the plain flat 
ground looks pretty fine. By the 
time the last flap jack has been flap- 
ped you'll be with your pioneer an- 
cestors—in spirit. 

There’s something about a camping 
holiday that nothing else gives. You 
are back to nice, quiet, physical real- 
ities, building fires, lifting heavy 
weights, straining against a _ head 
wind, putting up a tent in the rain, 
eating vast meals. It’s the perfect 
cure for the jitters. No doubt you'll 
take a couple of little books with you, 
but you won't read them. Reminiscing 
around the fire is good entertainment 
by night and you may find yourself 
quoting Kipling’s poetry as you paddle. 
It seems to fit. 


THE whole of a camper’s life re- 

volves around the meals. First of all 
you have to come to a definite agree- 
ment on the supplies to take. You 
have to work out roughly your route 
so that you'll know whether you will 
touch civilization every two or three 
days or whether you must carry flour 
and biscuit making equipment. You 
must agree on varieties of food, and 
whether the portages are going to be 
so long that too many heavy cans will 
necessitate a second carry—which is 
pretty tedious. There isn’t anything 
as degmatic in the world as an old 
camper. A man who Care¥gfind the 
soda water in the refrigerator in his 
town house will read you lectures 
on the merits of dried or condensed 
milk. The seasoned hand needs no 
help, he knows all. Here are just a 
very few general bits of advice about 
food to the greenhorn. 








YOU DON’T NEED A DROP OF SCOTTISH BLOOD in your veins to 

appreciate the colorful smartness of authentic tartans. This one Of Viyella is 

translated into a well-tailored shirt-waist dress, a classic fashion becoming to 
women of all ages. 


There are a lot of things it’s certain- 
ly nice to have but their niceness be- 
comes less each morning as you wedge 
them into the pack sack. Don’t get 
carried away for it’s awfully easy. An 
enterprising salesman will load you up 
with fancy tins of biscuits, canned ves 
etables galore and tinned fruit juices. 
First of all settle the flour problem. 
You'll need a little anyway and more 
if you won't be able to get bread. 
Don’t forget baking powder and, if 
you like it better than the ordinary 
kind, pancake flour. Maple syrup to 
go with the pancakes is fine but you 
can mix maple flavoring with lake 
water and save your back a little bit. 
While we are still considering starch, 
potatoes are heavy and a good many 
campers get along with rice and 
spaghetti as substitutes. Take some 
packages of some of the kinds of 
crisp rye biscuits and as many sweet 
biscuits as you can squeeze in. Sul- 
tanas are filling, and being soft any- 
way don’t have to be protected so 
carefully as the crisp sort of biscuit. 
If you have a porridge addict who will 
wash the pot as the price of his ‘Pease 
porridge hot,” take quick rolled 
oats. A porridge pot is a repulsive 
thing to look at but it isn’t really 
hard to clean, as an hour’s soaking 
with cold lake water and a good whisk 
with some evergreen boughs does a 
perfect job—-unless it’s burned. 





Sweet things are important. Every- 
one develops a craving for sugar after 
some hard days of exercise. Take one 
sort of sugar—granulated--and be 
sure to take enough. Dried fruits 
stewed in sugar with a little water 
ure light to carry. Apricots, prunes, 
and apples are the best, and take too 
some dates and raisins to eat as they 
are. 


S FOR drinks, tea and coffee are 
both indispensable. Tea can now 
be bought in handy individual bags so 


SHE DOES A MAN’S WORK. A corps of women window cleaners has been 
formed in London by Lyons, the famous caterers, to release men for war 
service. 


that the leaves can be fished out of 
the kettle or pail when the brew is 
the proper strength. Then you can go 
on and on drinking tea without coat- 
ing your stomach with tannin. Cocoa 
made with dried milk is nourishing 
and good too when you're cold. Dried 
milk is probably the best though many 
swear by tins of condensed. The tins 
have the advantage of only needing 
two holes punched in them—-the in- 
valuable adhesive will seal these when 
you move on-—-while the dried variety 
must be sprinkled on the water and 
whisked up. After a few days you get 
so used to the taste that you don’t miss 
the cows at all. While we are talking 
about cows don’t forget cheese. It’s 
filling and good and it keeps, in fact 
it is the camper’s pet. 

We've just about got round to tins 
However sharp their corners and great 
their weight they are’ invaluable. 
Pork and beans and corn give you the 
most worth for your money, as far 
as being filling goes. Corned beef, 
tinned sausages, tinned stew— be sure 
it’s a kind with plenty of meat in it 

salmon, tongue, chicken and _sar- 
dines. The latter are good for lunch 
on rye biscuits with cheese and a 
brew of tea, and this meal is almost 
no trouble to get. 


BAcoN doesn't travel well sliced af- 

ter the first two or three days, 
so it’s better to take a piece, and on 
the whole back bacon seems bette! 
than side. You can cut thick slices 
and it closely resembles ham. No 
doubt you can discover some sort of 
jam which comes in a tin and peanut 
butter is a favorite too. Don’t forget 
the salt and pepper and mustard, and 
start off the first day with rolls and 
welners, 

On a camping trip the most unlikely 
people develop an urge to cook, un- 
fortunately very few have an urge to 
clean up afterwards. They vanish to 
fish or collect wood, or just to sit 
in the sun round the corner till the 
work is done. Day by day the dish 
towels get dirtier, the black off the 
pots is most pervasive, and gets on 
everyone’s hands too Day by day 
everything save the next meal and the 
night’s camp site matters less, and be- 
hind the sunburn on everyone's face 
can be seen quiet nerves and health 


TRAVELERS 


Lady Frances Hay, small daughter 
of the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Tweedale; Miss Phillida Bere-Hodge, 
daughter of Dr. Bere-Hodge, professor 
of medicine at the University of 
Edinburgh; Mrs. Bere-Hodge and 
their French governess are in Ham- 
ilton for the duration of the war, 
guests of Mrs. George Lynch-Staun- 
ton at “Clydagh.” 

Mr. James P. Manion, who has 
been with his parents, Hon. Dr. R. J 
Manion and Mrs. Manion, since his 
return from Paris, France, has left 
for New York to take up his duties 
as Assistant Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner. 

Mrs. Godfrey B. Greene has left 
Ottawa for St. Patrick, Que., to visit 
Mrs. William Coristine. Later Mrs 
Greene will visit her son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Britton B 
Osler, of Toronto, who are summering 
at Metis. Mrs. Greene also will spend 
some time with her sister, Mrs. F. H 
Markey in Montreal, prior to return- 
ing to Ottawa. 

Mrs. Edward Maxwell has left Mont- 
real for her residence at St. Andrews- 
by-the-Sea where she will spend the 
remainder of the summer. 

The Right Rev. Arthur Carlisle, 
Bishop of Montreal, and Mrs. Carlisle 
are occupying Breckenridge Cottage 
at North Hatley for the remainder of 
the season. 


NIGHT 
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Indians Generous to War Causes 


A SSUREDLY to be counted among 
«™ the most patriotic of Canada’s citi- 
zens are the Saskatchewan Indians 
who have given generously of their 
money, and in one case have donated 
an ambulance, to help the Empire 
war cause. 

Indians of the Mistawasis reserve 
near Leask in the northwest of the 
province, have withdrawn $2,080 from 
their band fund to donate an ambu- 
lance to the Red Cross. Prime mover 
in this generous gesture was Chief Joe 
Dreaver, himself a Great War veteran 
and under whose influence his people 
voted unanimously to dip into thei! 
tribal funds in aid of their country 


Not to be outdone were the Indians 
on the Crooked Lake reserves in the 
beautiful Qu’Appelle valley northeast 
of Regina. Treaty payments were 
made recently at the Ochapawace re- 
serve and Indians there tossed into a 
box whatever they could spare from 
their treaty money to form the 
nucleus of a war services fund. On the 
nearby Kakewistahaw reserve Indians 
gravely decided to give 500 from 
their tribal fund to help Canada’s war 
effort. Indians on this reserve had 
gathered to draw their interest on 
land sales, and decided to make a 
direct contribution to help win the 
wal 

On all Saskatchewan _ reserves 
women members of the Indian Home- 
makers’ clubs are actively engaged in 
Red Cross work, knitting and sewing 
as industriously as their white sisters 

Quite a number of Indians from the 
reserves are serving in the Canadian 
forces, as their fathers did in the last 





wal 


Fight Insect Army 


The topic foremost in the minds of 
Western Canadians, next to the war, 
of course, is the condition of the crops 
here are a great many forms of cal- 
amity which can reduce prosperous 
wheat fields to ruin in the twinkling 
of an eye, and the summer growing 
period is always a time of worry to 
city dweller as well as farmer, as 
their fortunes are so closely bound 
together. 

This year moisture conditions, while 
fairly good in some districts, leave 
much to be desired in others. How 
ever, the particular scourge this sea- 
son in southwestern Saskatchewan, 
the “dust bowl” of a few years back, 
and in southeastern Alberta, is grass- 
hoppers. Thousands of acres in these 
parts of the west are heavily infested 
by this voracious insect pest and dam- 
age ranges from 30 to 50 per cent to 
total loss. Only bright side of the 
picture from Saskatchewan's stand- 
point is that much of the affected area 
is ranchland. 

Provincial agricultural officials in 


BY GALEN CRAIK 


Saskatchewan and Alberta, and stat 

experts across the border in Montana 
for the ‘hoppers scorn passport gu- 
lations and are as destructively active 


in the American wheat state as they 
are in Canada, are conducting a 
strenuous fight against the _ insect 
army which, if left unchecked, would 
ravage far wider areas than it has a 
present attacked 


The battle is car 








poison bait, shipped out 
by the provincial government t 
nicipal authorities and by them dis- 


tributed to the individual farmers fo1 


spreading on the land. The bait for 
farm use is a mixture of flour, saw- 
dust and sodium arsenite, which is 


mixed with water 






affected areas. This 


ever, dries up quickly and frequer 
applications are necessary if it is to be 
effective. In the cities, for lawns and 
gardens, a more expensive bait is 
used, composed of bran, oil and Paris 
green. The bran makes it taste nice 
the oil keeps it from blowing all over 
the place and the Paris green provides 
the “kick” that is fatal to the grass 
hoppers. 

Down in Montana they use aero- 
planes to spread the bait quickly and 
etliciently, and, as an evidence of the 
co-operative spirit that exists between 
westerners on both sides of the inter- 
national border, the other day the 
Regina board of trade received an 
offer from the Roosevelt County fly 
ing club, of Wolf Point, Montana, t« 
send planes up to Saskatchewan t 
help “strafe” Canada’s grasshoppers 

And, additional proof of the friend 
liness that exists between Wester 
Canadians and Western Americans 
are the stories printed in Regina and 
Calgary newspapers 

The Regina Leader-Post told of 
Masonic banquet in the Saskatchewan 
capital at which Al Urquhart, Ontario- 
born C.P.R. engineer, struck up 
conversation with Angus Kennedy 
rancher from Watford City, North Da- 
kota. Mr. Urquhart explained at some 
length just what Canada was doing to 
help win the war. His rancher friend 
was intensely interested, and a few 
days later the Regina man received a 
letter from the North Dakotan, who 
enclosed a_ five-dollar American bill 
with the suggestion that it be turned 
over to the Red Cross. 

A similar incident was reported to 
the Calgary Herald by Eric L. Harvie 
barrister of the Alberta city. The 
American in this case was an attorney- 
at-law from Great Falls, Montana 
who modestly refused to allow his 
name to be used. In Calgary on legal 
business, he found that he was making 
considerable “profits” from the ex- 
change rate on his American money 
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Experienced riflemer the report 
continues ‘will be on hand at al 
times to give instruction to beginners 
Although it is an advantage to own 
your own rifle t is emphasized that 
lack of one need not deter anvone 


from taking advantage of this offer 
for loans of rifles for 1 inge use will 
gladly be provided. The sole aim of 
the club is to train all citizens to 
become expert shots in an effort to 
help our country in her war effort.” 
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Letters of An 


Englishwoman 


BY ELSPETH HUXLEY 


Ill 


Somewhere in England, 


JyARLIER in the war we were in- 

clined to laugh at the girls in the 
“Ats” (as the women’s branch of the 
Army is called). It seemed strange 
to see girls in khaki, and there were 
plenty of jokes about women saluting 
and calling each other ‘‘ma’am.” But 
now we don’t laugh at them any 
more, because they have _ proved 
their usefulness and good sense and 
because they are really doing a big 
job in helping to wage this grim 
war. 

Certainly there was nothing to 
laugh at in the unit of the ATS I 
visited This particular 
called the 1st London Motor Com- 
pany, has taken over the buildings of 
a Home Economics College in Lon- 
don. Lecture-rooms where girls once 
learned to plan meals and run homes 
are now filled with girls in uniform 
planning how hospital trains may b 


section, 


met, convoys of ambulances moved 
about, first aid courses held. For this 
branch of the ATS trains its volun- 
teers to be ambulance-drivers 

When I called on the ATS I was 








shown into a most un-military look 
ing room, more like the drawing- 
room of a big house carefully 
thought-out flower arrangements on 
the tables, comfortable chairs anda 
sofas, sherry glasses on a tra Then 
the Company Commander ime in 
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file a tt va lown tt mad. Ka 
ambulance had a cr of twe 
officer went on ahead in her car At 
1 given signal the convoy started off 
quietly and steadily, each vehicle 
keeping a distance of forty yards be 
tween it and its fellows The red 


rear-lights disappeared one after the 
other over the crest of a hill, as 
evenly spaced as rubies strung on a 
necklace. The convoy was on its way 

Haif an hour later—-since this was 
only a practice—it was back, and the 
girls were drinking hot tea and eat 
ing biscuits in the canteen, divested 
of their heavy coats and tin hats 
Their Company Commander con 


gratulated them—the show had gone 
off without a hitch. These girls are 
trained and keen, ready to meet any 
situation. 

They have got beyond the stage of 
practising, of course. Real hospital 
trains have been met, wounded un- 
loaded into the ambulances and taken 
to their destinations. The junior com- 
mander had been transferred to this 
London station from a south coast 
port where they had worked day and 
night, she said, meeting the ships 
bringing wounded back from France 
She had been three nights without 
sleep, on duty all the time It is 
tough work for a woman, but they 
are all strong—a strict medical ex- 
amination bars entry to all but the 
robust-—-and every one of them 1s 
afire with keenness to do their job 
with every ounce of energy they own 


Democracy in Action 


The women's ambulance army, in- 
cidentally, is a democratic one All 


the yfficers are chosen fror 
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TRAVELERS 


Mrs. Arthur McArthur with her two 


jaughters has arrived in Ottawa from 


home in Surrey, England, and 
t in for some time with the 
mer’s sister-in-law, Mrs. J. L. Mel- 
Mrs. A. Walrond and her grand- 
hter, Miss Brock Brakeman, who 
since their arrival in Quebec from 
England have been staying with M1 
ind Mrs. W. M. D ll, ha left for 
Mur Ba 
Nir a 





Mrs. Francis Cottrell have 
VU fter spending 


st two months visiting in east- 








MISS PEGGY DAVIDSON, young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Davidson 

of Westmount, Quebec, who with her parents has been spending some time at 

the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. Her surroundings speak well of British 
Columbia’s magnificent gardens. 


“My Name Shall 


\ FEW weeks ago the cables car- 
“ried news that the ninth Duke 
of Northumberland was among those 
who died in action on the field of 
Flanders. The Earl himself was little 
known. But his death was the oc- 
asion for recounting many stories 
of his illustrious ancestors, the Percys 
elebrated in history. 

And in the world of science too, 
memories and imaginations were 
stirred. Long ago, in a far away gen- 
eration of the great family, a strange 
and sinister oath was sworn on the 
Northumberlands. A youth of seven- 
teen, raising his hand over his 
mother’s deathbed, cried out: “I 
swear on the sacred memory of my 
mother, Elizabeth, heiress of the 
Hungerfords of Studley, niece to 
Charles the Proud, Duke of Somerset, 
descendant of Lady Jane Grey and 
Henry the Seventh, I swear that my 
name shall endure in the minds of 
men when the titles of the Nor- 
thumberlands and Percys are ex- 
tinct forever!” 

The boy was James Lewis Macie. 
n all the annals of the Percys the 
story of James is perhaps the most 
tragically romantic. As for the ful- 
fillment of his oath, we shall see. 
it John Quincey Adams said: “A 
wreath of more unfading verdure sha!] 
entwine around his name than the 
inited hands of tradition, history and 
poetry have braided around the name 
of Percy through ages past of a 
thousand years.” Who was Macie? 
Who was the boy who dared shake his 
fist at the mighty Northumberlands? 


Obscure Gentleman 


First we must understand that the 
present House is the third issue of 
Northumberland; the first was creat- 
ed in the days of William the Con- 
queror, the second in 1683 and the 
modern dukedom in 1750. The orig- 
nal Duke of this present issue was 


AN EXCLUSIVE photograph of Her Royal Highness, Princess Juliana of 


Holland. 


—Photo by Karsh, 


BY H. DYSON CARTER 


an obscure country gentleman named 
Smithson, who astonished England by 
marrying the richest and most beau- 
tiful woman in the land, Lady Betty 
Seymour. When her father died Lady 
Betty inherited for her husband the 
huge Percy estates and a list of titles 
tracing back to Charlemagne. Short- 
ly afterwards, George III made Smith- 
son the Duke of Northumberland. 

And the Duke was Macie’s father. 
The child was illegitimate, born to 
a married lady of beauty and nobility, 
a cousin of the Duke’s legal wife. 
From Elizabeth Hungerford Macie the 
natural son of Northumberland took 
his name. 

Very early in life young James ap- 
pears—at least in the light of modern 
psychology—to have suffered from 
a disastrous Oedipus complex. The 
Duke had many natural children but 
of these only James had the advantage 
of a wealthy, proud mother. The boy 
went to Northumberland with a re- 
quest that he be acknowledged pub- 
licly, in the manner of the times, but 
he was brutally disowned; it is said 
that he was thrown into the street 
by lackeys. 

Hatred of his father became intense. 
It was fanned to fury when the youth 
entered Pembroke College at Oxford. 
The University required the natural 
parentage of its students for the priv- 
ate registry, but the Duke forced the 
unprecedented action of having his 
name stricken from James’ record. 
The young student swiftly took his 
revenge. He re-registered as ‘James 
Smithson” and the authorities let it 
stand, unaware that the Duke once 
bore that name. 

At Oxford James was quickly recog- 
nized as a genius. Within two years 
he was engaged in chemical research, 
a branch of science made difficult 
then by lack of equipment and texts. 
In this period James struck up a 
strange friendship with the famous 
Henry Cavendish, a wealthy reclusive 
chemist who inspired in the youth a 
worthy ambition to fulfill his oath 
by making great scientific discoveries. 
Smithson decided to make a name 
that would live forever in the annals 
of research. The Royal Society hon- 
ored him by admission in his twenty- 
first year. James tasted vengeance 
at the ceremony, for his father and 
his half-brother were patron mem- 
bers and had to hear glowing tributes 
paid to the outcast 


The Cancer of Hate 


From that day the man who rightly 
claimed descent from England’s two 
greatest families was torn between 
the compelling urge of his genius and 
the terrible cancer of his hate. In 
spite of this conflict James Smithson 
(he dropped the “Macie” when he left 
Oxford) made contributions to science 
which leave the biographer spell- 
bound It was Smithson’s tragedy 
that he had not the courage to de- 
mand recognition of his truly great 
work. 

Some of his research was of 
the dry-as-dust variety——such as prob- 
ing the secrets of the color of flower 
blossoms and the paint used in 
Egyptian tombs. But many of Smith- 
son's discoveries are fascinating still. 
He was the originator of the theory 
of evolution. There is no longer any 
doubt of this. In a lengthy contro- 
versy over an eighteenth century find 
known as the “Kirkdale Cave” Smith- 
son wrote brilliant satires which were 
also perfect geological, anthropolog- 
ical and chemical outlines of the 
world’s origin. James lampooned those 
who literally interpreted the Biblical 
creation and flood. He argued from 
analyses of tiny specks of limestone 
and moved through fossils up to the 
panorama of shifting continents and 
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Endure’ 


even to the origin of the earth in a 
cooling star! Yet apart from a few 
outraged churchmen no contempor- 
aries took notice. 

Until quite recently Smithson’s 
chemical method for detecting min- 
ute amounts of arsenic, as in suspect- 
ed poison cases, was universally used. 
But here again the man and the dis- 
covery were never linked. And it was 
Smithson who clearly enunciated one 
of the foundation principles of chem- 
istry, the “law of definite propor- 
tions,” always credited to Dalton. 
This piece of work alone would have 
earned Smithson undying fame had 
his name been given to it. The world 
of science took no notice of the pub- 
lished paper in which the principle 
was outlined. 


Invents Coffee Maker 


Another field that attracted James 
throughout his life had a more pop- 
ular appeal. Always he was advocat- 
ing the application of science to every- 
day life for the benefit of all hu- 
manity. To this end Smithson in- 
vented what seems to be the modern 
method of making coffee in two sep- 
arate connected vessels; he published 
full details, including even the filter 
which permits reheating the brew 
without loss of flavor, but there is no 
record of the device gaining popu- 
larity outside his own household. 

Smithson’s research did not pro- 
ceed uninterrupted. He had a passion 
for gambling, and at one time the 
vice threatened to ruin him. The 
French Revolution was another dis- 
traction, one closely associated with 
the man’s lifelong dream of revenge; 
he wrote much about the destruction 
of the nobility and succeeded in 
arousing such men as Walpole for at- 
tacks on the Duke of Northumber- 
land, who indeed was a hated figure 
in his day. In France, Smithson was 
a friend of Sadi Carnot, the revolu- 
tionary scientist who founded thermo- 
dynamics and who proposed _ to 
Napoleon the construction of a “Car- 
not Line,” prophetic of the Maginot 
fortifications. 

Strange indeed was the first sign 
that Fate had recognized Smithson’s 
scientific labors. Quite early in life 
James had isolated the compound 
zinc carbonate from a natural zine 
mineral. After his death the carbon- 
ate became known as Smithsonite. 
Countless students have thus become 
acquainted with his name, although 
few mineralogists ever inquired into 
his history. 

The great personal tragedy of Smith- 
son’s life may never be fully known to 
us. He did not marry. Without real 
verification, the story is told that in 
his youth James fell deeply in love 
with a beautiful and mysterious girl, 
living in seclusion near London. That 
girl, the tale says, turned out to be 
Smithson’s own half-sister Dorothy! 
Whatever the truth in this romance, 
Dorothy was real, an_ illegitimate 
daughter of the Duke. She was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 


Imperishable Name 


The twilight of Smithson’s life was 
spent in lonely seclusion at Genoa, 
Italy. In 1829, with death approach- 
ing, he realized bitterly that the old 
oath to his mother was still unfil- 
filled. It was then that he conceived 
his remarkable plan. 

Since 1776 the Northumberlands had 
hated America, the second Duke hav- 
ing suffered defeat near Concord. 
Smithson still had a large fortune in- 
tact. So with a few strokes of his 
pen he gained at once his revenge 
and a name imperishable. ...he willed 
his money to the United States of 
America, to establish at Washington 
the “Smithsonian Institution for the 
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diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

The American Congress debated the 
provisions of that strange bequest for 
decades. Reluctance to accept it was 
based on the fact that nowhere in 
the world was an institute named 
after an individual. Only when it was 
revealed that Smithson was a dem- 
ocrat and a friend of the new world 
was the Smithsonian Institution fin- 
ally created. Today it is one of the 
world’s finest scientific centres. No 
man before or since James Lewis 
Macie ever had so great a monument 
erected in his honor, one that will 
surely endure as long as civilization. 

Smithson’s tomb is in the Protestant 
cemetery at Genoa, on the splendid 
heights overlooking Sampierdarena. 
Will the bombs find it out? No matter. 
Smithson’s motto was that given by 
Shakespeare to all the Percys, the 
motto that could be England’s today: 
“Confident Against the World in 
Arms!” 
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Music His Passion 


BY P. W. LUCE 


I IFE is one long symphony for Ira 
4 pilworth, B.C. Regional Repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. Music is his lasting 
love, his great passion. There is 
rhythm in all his movements and 
harmony in all his activities. He speaks 
as one blessed with music’s golden 
tongue. 

Thirty-five years ago Ira Dilworth 
took his first piano lessons in a shame- 
faced and secretive manner. He liked 
musie even then, but playing a piano 
was looked upon as a sissy business by 
his chums, something to be performed 
only under duress by a red-blooded 
boy. 

That music is no longer relegated to 
girls in British Columbia is due, in a 
large measure, to Ira Dilworth’s un- 
relenting activities in the past quarter 
of a century. He has proclaimed the 
advantages of music in season and out 
of season. He has advocated music 
teaching in the schools. He has given 
liberally of his time in the promotion 
and organization of musical festivals. 
He has addressed public gatherings 
times without number on musical sub- 
jects. He has encouraged every worth- 
while musical enterprise. He did not- 
able work as conductor of the Ladies’ 
Choir in Victoria, and has been for the 
past five years conductor of the Van- 
couver Bach Choir of seventy voices. 
He has toured the province lecturing 
on music for the University of British 
Columbia, and for three terms he 
taught music appreciation at the sum- 
mer session. 

While associate professor of English 
at the U.B.C. he was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing to that institution 
the one thousand records, the large 
number of scores, and the valuable 
collection of books that make up the 
Carnegie Foundation Recorded Li- 
brary, from which is drawn most of 
the material now used for the univer- 
sity’s extension work in musical cul- 
ture. 

Mr. Dilworth now has unusual op- 
portunities of spreading the gospel of 
good music, and he is making the 
most of them. His sensitive ear will 
tolerate none but the best performers 
over the Vancouver station, where the 
musical standard is probably the high- 
est in all Canada. Eight of the CBR 
programs, including classical, semi- 
classical, orchestral, and choral offer- 
ings, are heard regularly over Ameri- 
can chains. 


Manitoba Product 


3orn in High Bluff, Manitoba, in 
1894, Ira Dilworth came to the Okan- 
agan Valley as a small boy, his father 
having bought a 5000-acre cattle ranch 
which still remains in the possession 
of the family and on which Ira likes to 
spend his holidays when he takes any 
holidays. He confesses that he has no 
yearning for life on the great open 
spaces. He remembers too vividly the 
chores that fell to his lot in the early 
years of the century, and especially 
the job of keeping branding irons hot 
on a sweltering July day soon after 
his dad had bought 250 head of Texas 
longhorns, probably the last herd of 
this vicious breed to be found in the 
province. That was the day he decided 
to be a college professor when he 
grew up. 

After attending high school in 
Victoria he went to McGill. From 1915 
to 1934 he was on the staff of the 
Victoria High School, the last eight 
years as principal, though he took 
leave of absence in 1920, when he re- 
ceived his master’s degree at Harvard, 
and again in 1924-25, when he took a 
post-graduate course at the same 
university, winning the Austin scholar- 
ship on each occasion. Here he studied 
under the late Irving Babbitt, who, 
with Paul Elmer More, founded the 
humanist movement in America. He 
was also a pupil of George Lyman 
Kittredge, doing special work in the 
theory of Shakespeare's tragedies, and 
in his last term assisted John Living- 
stone Lowes in the preparation of his 
course in Victorian poetry. 

Mr. Dilworth has since specialized 
n romanticism, with particular refer- 
ence to lyric poetry, and in the drama. 
His grasp of these subjects verges on 
the encyclopaedic. 

Three books carry Ira Dilworth’s 
name on the title page, and a fourth 
will shortly appear. These are “Shake- 
speare’s ‘Macbeth’,” “Scenes from 
Shakespeare,” and “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Poetry,” all used in the senior 
year of the B.C. High Schools, as well 
as in other parts of Canada. The com- 
ing book is an anthology of contem- 
porary verse, a selection of poetry 
produced in the past fifty years by 
British, American, and Canadian 
authors. This volume is intended for 
general circulation. 

In 1934 Mr. Dilworth accepted a 
position as associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of British 
Columbia, but left four years later to 
join the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at the request of Gilbert Mur- 
ray, who appointed him one of the 
five regional representatives, the 
others being in the Maritimes, Quebec, 
Ontario, and the Central Prairies. Of 
the five, Mr. Dilworth had by far the 
most onerous task. 


B.C. Radio Problems 


ag: 

Briefly stated, the duties of a re- 
gional representative are the general 
supervision of all matters of policy and 
direction, the selection of programs, 
staff management, the outlining of 
long-range development, public rela- 
tions, and a somewhat loosely defined 


censorship which includes material 
presented over privately-owned sta- 
tions. 

In a country so vast as Canada, time 
works against the far west. The pro- 
grams on the national network origin- 
ate mainly in the east, and during day- 
light-saving periods there is four 
hours’ difference between Ontario 
and British Columbia. 

It is largely because of this time- 
differential handicap that CBR has to 
concentrate on western rather than 
national presentations. It does the 
best it can within the limits of its bud- 
get, and every once in a while takes a 
chance on an experiment which pro- 
mises well, and almost always turns 
out well. 

Some time ago Mr. Dilworth intro- 
duced what are described as “Feature 
Shows.” One of the most interesting 
of these dealt with the significance of 
sound, and was made up chiefly of 
sound effects and their interpretation 
in layman’s language. Another had a 
choral group giving vocal representa- 
tions of a babbling brook, a rushing 
river, a storm at sea, and a heavy 
rainstorm, all this without musical ac- 
companiment. The effect was strangely 
fascinating. A forthcoming presenta- 
tion in much the same manner will 
interpret Light. 

Actuality broadcasts, patterned 
somewhat after the style of those 
originated in England by the BBC, are 
now being prepared under Mr. Dil- 
worth’s direction. These will be “spot” 
broadcasts describing everyday life in 
certain unusual or picturesque institu- 
tions in British Columbia. The first is 
to come from the Fairbridge School 
near Duncan, Vancouver Island, where 
English boys and girls are being 
trained for Canadian life. The next 
will be from the Solarium for Crippled 
Children, and later shows will be 
staged from the Agassiz Experimental 
Farm, the Tranquille Sanitarium, the 
North Vancouver Indian Reserve, and 
possibly Resthaven, where first 
offenders are given a chance to step 
back into the straight and narrow 
path. 


Radio Dead Spots 


An innovation started late in June 
is designed exclusively for the benefit 
of far northern listeners whose recep- 
tion is practically nil in the long day- 
light hours. There are great stretches 
in B.C. where radios are either com- 
pletely “dead” or very weak until 
around 10.30 p.m., and Mr. Dilworth 
feels that, as a government institution, 
it is the duty of the CBC to provide 
an adequate news service for these 
isolated Canadians. He has had whip- 
ped into shape what is known as “The 
Northern News Round-up,” which goes 
on the air at eleven o’clock and lasts 
for half an hour. This service—and 
it most certainly is a service—is made 
up of news bulletins which summarize 
world events since yesterday at 11 
p.m., excerps from BBC short-wave 
broadcasts, a factual analysis of the 
day’s outstanding happenings, a con- 
densation of significant speeches in or 
out of parliament, and an occasional 
re-broadcast of importance. 

There is no music. Just straight 
news. 

Some, unfortunately, won’t receive 
it. For reasons which baffle engineers, 
there are certain districts where radio 
reception is almost impossible. British 
Columbia has several of these dead 
spots, but it is hoped to eliminate 
these shortly by the erection of “re- 
peater stations” where signals begin 
to fade. These repeater stations will 
not broadcast, but will step-up the 
signal strength so that reception will 
become possible over a much larger 
area. The cost of this service will be 
quite moderate, and eventually such 
repeater stations will be established 
throughout Canada wherever neces- 
sary. 


Fan Mail Heavy 


A good deal of fan mail comes to 
the CBR station, of which Mr. Dil- 
worth is at present acting manager, 
but this does not materially influence 
policy. Constructive criticism is wel- 
comed, and suggestions for new fea- 
tures are carefully considered, but on 
the whole it is felt that the building 
of radio programs is a job for experts. 

Mr. Dilworth believes radio is al- 
ready a great vivifying force and that 
it is destined to play a very important 
part in helping the east and the west 
to understand each other, though this 
is bound to be a slow process. He 
demands correct diction from his an- 
nouncers, but he takes a liberal view 
of differences in pronunciation. He 
has no patience with the English policy 
of stifling individuality in broad- 
casters, and rather encourages his 
microphone men to give full scope to 
any little tricks of expression they 
may have. He himself has a most 
pleasing radio voice which is heard 
every Sunday evening in readings of 
poetry. 4 

A bachelor, Mr. Dilworth has ad- 
opted two orphaned nieces who live 
with him and his mother in Shaugh- 
nessy Heights. He finds a good deal 
of pleasure in pottering about his gar- 
den, but outside of music he has only 
one hobby: cooking. He is not much 
concerned with calories and vitamins, 
but his soups are worthy of Escoffier 
and his curry brings tears to the eyes 
of his friends. His beaming counten- 
ance and somewhat rotund figure sug- 
gest that he appreciates his own good 
cooking to the full. 





IRA DILWORTH, who represents the CBC in B.C. 


From A Canadian 


Somewhere in England. 


Y ESTERDAY I was the happiest and 

most miserable man in the world. 
My wife and I had our first child—a 
son. She is in Canada. Distance never 
seemed greater or more unbridgeable. 
It is maddening to feel that one’s 
private life and destiny can be so com- 
pletely beyond one’s own control. Yet 
it is a sobering thought, for should we 
fail to win this war we will have no 
private future which we can deter- 
mine, and no amount of personal 
effort and affection will insure our 
sons the sort of future which any fond 
parents like to bequeath to their 
children. 

And so, without enthusiasm, and 
yet with a feeling of determination 
which comes from the realization that 
I have a real and personal stake in 
victory, I turn to this grim business 
of war. 

What makes it all easier to bear is 
that practically everyone over here is 
animated by the same sort of senti- 
ment. 

I suppose there are a few psycho- 
logical freaks who are really enjoying 
this war and the prospects of more 
fighting, and can mouth over with 
visible pleasure the old platitudes of 
glory and dying for the love of one’s 
Fatherland and all that. But most 
of us are very cynical about abstrac- 
tions. People hate war here, and re- 
member the last one and all its spent 
emotions much better than we do in 
Canada. 


(THERE are few people left with any 

illusions, but fortunately the Eng- 
lish have preserved their sense of 
humor. On the stage, in large sections 
of the press, and everywhere in 
private, official information and pro- 
paganda are scoffed at and treated 
with the skepticism they deserve. One 
cannot build up the Maginot Line, 
General Gamelin, General Weygand, 
our successes in Norway, Belgium and 
France, to people like the English, 
only to have events expose and con- 
tradict the whole tissue of fabrication 
the very next day, and still have such 
people swallow all that they are given. 
They are not Germans! 

There is something grand about this 
small island at this terrible moment of 
suspense. Grand—because it is facing 
practically the whole embattled con- 
tinent of Europe absolutely alone. To- 
day the Englishman really feels alone. 
In his heart of hearts he almost pre- 
fers to fight this thing out alone with 
Hitler and his own conscience. He is 
thoroughly disgusted with alliances, 
and he really does not care a damn 
whether America helps him or not, 
whether the Dominions help him or 
not. He feels it has come down to his 


BRITAIN’S DEFENCES ARE READY. 
coast resort. The sign strikes 





own fight, and the fight is whether he 
will continue to live in these lovely 
islands a free man. Europe, Empire, 
America are all distant abstractions 
that somebody else can worry about 
The Englishman is girding his loins to 
fight for England—and he does not 
consider odds just as the men of the 
R.A.F. do not consider odds and there- 
fore worry nothing at all about for- 
eign news. 


IX THIS the loveliest of English sum- 

mers I ever remember, everybody 
has been going about his business in 
the calmest and most cheerful way. 
It hurts us Canadians to go into lovely 
gardens and parks and cut down trees 
and shrubs to clear “fields of fire,” 
and to disfigure splendid commons, 
often spread around medieval 
churches, by tank traps and anti-para- 
chute troop contraptions. But it is 
amazing how cheerfully the English 
bear the disfigurement of their lovely 
countryside, and how kind they are to 
those of us who do it. Women will 
walk hundreds of yards carrying tea 
for the troops. 

But it is difficult to win the hearts 
of Canadians. They too have come 
here on grim business only. I am sur- 
prised to see how quickly our boys 
become openly and_ unashamedly 
homesick and disparaging about every- 
thing English. First it is the quality 
and quantity of food; then the English 
idea of plumbing; and later the Eng- 
lish female and the English “red tape” 
that begin to irritate the average 
Canadian a great deal. He has come 
here to fight Hitler, and he can’t get 
at it soon enough, so as to get home 
to a “real country” as soon as possible 

Somehow or other it makes me hope- 
ful about the future. We have become 
too civilized for war and for tyranny 
Totay all of us are making a final 
and supreme effort to end the crudity 
of brute force by using force, and we 
are learning rapidly but distastefully 
how to do it. I do not think the en- 
slaved and sadistic forces of Hitler can 
beat us, and in the process we will 
become steeled and be abie to pro- 
secute world reconstruction more 
vigorously and more realistically than 
the generations which preceded us 


TRAVELERS 


Mrs. John S. H. Arnold and her 
small son Timothy have arrived in 
Montreal from Winnipeg to be the 
guests of Mrs. Arnold’s parents, Mr 
and Mrs. R. C. Vaughan. Mr. Arnold 
will join his family later in the season 
when they will visit his parents, Mr 
and Mrs. Thomas Arnold at Senne- 


ville 


Barbed wire defences at a South 
a typically humorous note. 





THE THEATRE 
This Is Mr. McCoy's Meat 


BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


T WAS an unqualified pleasure this 

week to see Mr. McCoy’s aggrega- 
tion of talented and competent | 
at the Royal Alexandra getting 
teeth into something that was 
their meat. “The Curtain Rises 
not be very significant comedy, but it 
is thoroughly good entertainment 
both for hot weather and for cool. It 
is a pleasingly sentimental little pie 
about play-acting, almost undoubted- 
ly based on a Central European orig- 
inal, and supposed to occur in Vienna 


It has seven well charactered parts 





all of them entirely within the range 
of Mr. McCoy’s company, which, how- 
ever, was reinforced by a new second 
feminine lead in the person of Kath- 
leen Kidd, who gave admirable sup- 
port to the best performance that 
Ethel Britton has yet shown us. But 
even with these good performers, the 
piece would not be the success it is 
without highly ec 
and I am being forced to 
clusion that Mr. McCoy is } 
better stage director than anybody 


would suspect from his 








brief nightly 
appearance before the curtain. If, as 
I am now coming to suppose, Mr. Mc- 
Coy is really responsible for the stage 
direction of all the pieces that have 
been put on by his company, he is a 
man of very wide knowledge of the 


theatre and its resources. Moreover 


he has licked the company into a state 
of cohesion and team-play very much 


in advance of what it exhibited when 


it first arrived; and I am inclined to 
think that several of its members are 
better players for having passed un- 


der his direction. 

The plot is a mixture of very old 
material, which may be traced back 
to such ancient sources as “The Re- 
juvenation of Aunt Mary” on one 
side and “David Garrick” on the other 
and probably a great deal further in 
both directions. Elsa Karling (Ethel 
Britton) is an unattractive woman of 
thirty who has simultaneously come 


into some money and some freedom 


by the death of her father. She has 
resigned herself to the idea that love 
s not for her, and has conceived the 
project of getting a substitute for it 


by taking lessons in acting from the 
current matinee idol of Vienna, played 
by Marshall Bradford, who adds one 
more success to a notably varied list 


She figures that being made love to 


even in rehearsal, by such a personage 
will impart at least some of the thrill 
of a genuine experience. The idea is 


not uncommon among young ladies of 
thirteen, though perhaps it seldom 
survives to the age of thirty. Anyhow 
the matinee idol refuses the job and 
turns her over to his understudy, with 
the result that she is at first gravely 
disappointed and soon proceeds to fall 
in love with her instructor The 
understudy promptly falls in love with 
her, but he is a very straightforward 
young man, and is quite convinced 
that she is in love with the matinee 
idol, so he gives no hint of his passion 
until five minutes before the final 
curtain, This part is admirably suited 
to the somewhat restrained but very 
sincere acting of Roy Roberts, and the 
first and last acts are a notable suc- 
cess both for him and for Miss Brit- 
ton, both of whom have endeared 
themselves to a large public which 
was obviously delighted at seeing them 
to such advantage. The opening of 
the play and several other passages 
owed a great deal to the brilliant 
work of Adelyn Bushnell, who moved 
over from last week's Somerset 
Maugham Duchess to a Viennese maid 
with as much ease as if they were 





both the same sort of thing. 

Miss Britton’s assumption of the 
voice and manner of an awkward and 
repressed provincial female in the 
first act, and her transformation, 
without change of the underlying per- 


sonality, to the stylish and confident 
creature of the second act, were very 
good acting indeed. I can imagine the 


scenes between her and Mr. Roberts 





eing -d for a slightly more subtle 
comedy effect in the dramatic in- 
struction passages, and for slightly 
more emotion in the last act; but 


io not think anybody could have done 
more with the beautiful lines given to 


rehearsal scene in the 





Ilsa in the 


St nd act. 


LETTERS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


I HAVE read with much interest 


your remarks on “Funds for British 











Migrants.” One listens to talks by 
Cabinet Ministers on the in 
vhich mention is feelingly of 





the refuge offered to Central Euro- 








peans by Canada, but you at least see 
there is a far more crying need right 
in our midst, and that is the problem 
of the thousands of British subjects 
vho came out to Canada after the 
ast war, made their homes here 

sught up their children, and trusted 
to the bond between the two coun- 
1 s, Britain a1 Canada, being of 
such a nature that funds invested in 
the Old Country (or in many cases 


pensions payable there) could not fail 
to come through. Most of us have 
built up our lives on that supposition 
and where do 


we find ourselves now? 





My wife and I have lived in B.C 
and been taxpayers for over twenty 
vears. We have maintained a home 
our family which has cost some 
hundreds of dollars a month paid to 


Canada for wages, food, rent and other 


services. A f this money has come 
out from Britain in the past, and has 
gone t east he wealth and re- 
: s of Canada. Now we are in 
forn . + t ¢ < y oss € to re 
eive our income, that British funds 
annot be sunted on in future to pay 
for the barest necessities of life. We 
are both past tt wage-earning age 
We ‘ sted our banker in Eng- 
land to apply to the Treasury for £101 


be sent to our daughter, who is be- 
ing married in Canada where she is 
making her future home, towards the 
expenses of her which 
money would all have been spent in 
Canada. After keeping us waiting for 
weeks the British Treasury permitted 
Later the 
bank applied for permission to hand 
over £200 of our own money to my 
wife, who was returning to Canada, 
and to forward £500 afterwards. 
Again, after waiting many weeks, the 
British Treasury refused point-blank 
to allow a penny of the money asked 
for to be taken out of the Country 
although it was income, not capital. 

To my personal knowledge there 
are some people who are not resi- 
dents of Canada, and do not hold 
Canadian passports, but were in this 
country as visitors when war broke 
out, and have stayed here, and these 
people are being supplied with funds 
from Britain. Surely it is up to Can 
ada to “take care of its own,” and 
compel Britain to give “preferential 
treatment” to those who are residents 
of Canada. 
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The Theatre 
in Slacks 


BY E. L. PATCHET 


west folks, 1 think, would concede 
that the theatre 

war time escape o1 
for the Tired Business Man and his 
wife But until 
ticularly in Canada, theatrical 
formances confined largely 
the winter landscape. Admission price 
were high, clothes starched o1 
formal, and it had not trans 
planted into the 
sleeves and the cow pasture 
rather odd last 
when this tired business man and his 


is as effective a 
relaxation as any 


recent years, pal 
were 


were 
peen 
atmosphere of shirt 


It seemed month 


wife sat down to scan the newspapers, 
to find a unique choice facing them 
concerning two identical theatr 
idvertisements. We were offered 
hoice of Noel Cow 
Lives” at either our reg 
the Royal Alexandra of 
the stage of the Cape Playhou 
Massachusett 


ard’s ‘Private 


Loiter in By-Ways 


yurse, loathe 
hour monotony 
largely 

rination in plan- 
» technique of 

is acquired 

es pre- 

people of 


course 
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“This gal what shot him — what did she look like? How was she— 


—er—undressed ?” 


it, that a prosperous home 
to flourish. In practically all 
ises they had used their plough- 
richer pay dirt of the 
business. 
secluded community we 
shuttered farm- 
that betrayed its aged desola- 
the abnormal growth of weeds 
swarmed around the 
and verandah. The shutters 
1 little persuasion, and all 
rooms, with the mouldy 
-stained furnishings, were lit up by 
zht apparently for the first time 
than a decade. This we de- 
d by abstracting an old farm 
per that almost fell apart at the 
touch, which had been used to plug 
a broken window-pane and which we 
; placed to keep the mystery 
r other similar-minded sum- 


losely 


grass that 


more 


interesting item in the 

‘droom was an old-time 

early vintage. Its bed- 

1e habiliments of sheets, pillows and 

llow-cases and hand-made 

quilt were complete. 

however, once white, were 

vellowed and dusty with disuse. That 

the most recent occupant of the room 

a male was indicated by two hats 

a frayed straw, the other a felt, 

veat-stained and battered, hanging 
yn the wall by the bed. 

The kitchen and pantry held our 

interest because the pantry 

held oddments of salt and 

and less perishable 

had cascaded rain and plaster 

the walls through the 


patch- 
Bed- 


foods over 
leaking 


hen, neat and orderly, was 
as though someone had ex- 
i to step back into it again. The 
<ing-chair was drawn up 
0d stove on which reposed a 
e and a teapot. The 
ill had cord enough for a 
On the table 
cloth, places set for two, salt and 
‘r shakers, a vinegar cruet and 
water turned 
On a kitchen shelf was 
led with kerosene 
chen clock and a few ornaments 
ie lamp company and for some 
timepiece seemed to 
thing to life in 
dwelling 


alongside 


ettl wood 
wood, 


r two vas spread 


y enough, glasses 
side down 


| lamp partly fil 


ason the 
the closest 
nhabited 
that nearby any neighbor 
told us the 


to close the 


story, but we 
shutters on its 
back to 
he knee-high 
on the 


etracin our steps, 


through 
ulated 


ownership of the place and on the 


t grass 
of course, pres- 
uliar fact that no one in all the 
rs had seen fit to effect a forcible 
for any reason, even to the 

point of burglarizing it for the few 
jollars that its scant effects would 


pring 


Hauling in a Shark 


So with roadside diversions of this 


ind other sorts we meandered on to 
‘layhouse. At Wood's Hole 
lawdled around to watch the 
-ortuguese fishermen their 
laily catch of haddock, mackerel, scup 
ind flounder. Another time at Har- 
chport we watched fishermen haul 
skillfully dissect him and 
him in ice for 
the fishermen 


unload 


1 shark 
Boston consumers 
confided, would 
pound as swordfish 
another occasion we lunched in 
long Atlantic 
munching on fried 
lams (you can buy them by the pint, 
you know, to take out) It was in 
that the German submar- 
ine in World War Number One had 
suddenly popped up and fired a shot 
o, (a somewhat futile 


him by the 


ir close beside the 


rollers, 


this vicinity 


gesture it 
is, considering the lack of tar 
ind then popped 
knowledge of this induced us to 
a wary eye on the nearby At 


down again 


By Bushell 


lanti 
to what we 

Vision would 
straight ahead 


seascape while we speculated as 
could see if our 


extend 3,000 miles 


really 


Did we ever get to the 
We did. 

You get there by the North Shore 
Road through small communities set- 
tled some Many 
of the houses, churches and town halls 
built a century or more have aged 
gracefully and beautifully, with the 
elms that were planted at the time 
to keep them company. As you drive 
into Dennis the gleaming white church 
(1838) and cemetery with the town 
hall in early Colonial style face the 
town square. These large, grassy plots 
are characteristic of early Colonial 
communities and have proved accom- 
modating in later years when a rest- 
ing place was needed for war 
memorials that seem harshly out of 
place with the benign peace with 
which they are surrounded. 


Playhouse? 


200 to 300 years ago. 


The entrance to the Cape Playhouse 
and the Cape Cinema fronts the town 
hall’s grassy plaza. They are set back 
in a garden of many acres, the roads 
are bordered with gas-lamp standards 
of ancient vintage in which are set 
oil lamps, but the effect is not authen- 
tic, for the theatre and cinema struc- 
tures are too modern to harmonize 
with this touch. 


The theatre itself is not a converted 
barn. It was built, say, in country 
style, softly finished in brown pine 
inside but with a severely practical 
sprinkler system throughout to reduce 
the fire hazard. It has boxes, a bal- 
cony which includes, if you please, 
loge seats. The prices are shaded 
from $2.75 to 55 cents, for which you 
get anything from cushioned benches, 
comfortable enough, to what looked 
like kitchen chairs 

The ushers dress in character. Their 
slacks in the soft amber light seemed 
to be of dusty blue. They wore sport 
shirts. The audience ranged from the 
year-round residents of the Cape to 
the odd assortment of summer visitors 
of the kind that might be expected to 
be found amongst the wealthy and 
near-wealthy of any American ocean- 
side resort. 

Testimony to the vitality of the 
Cape Playhouse as a Summer theatre 
found in the interesting fact 
that this is its fourteenth season. It 
can afford this year such distinguished 
theatrical people as Gertrude Law- 
rence, Arthur Treacher, Cornelius 
Otis Skinner, Paulette Goddard, Ruth 
Chatterton, Tallulah Bankhead and 
George, amongst others. Com- 
medies and comedy dramas seem to 
flourish best in the Atlantic breeze- 
swept atmosphere at Dennis, and 
Lives” led off the season 
Coward’s sparkling lines in a sophis- 
ticated setting, together with the 
rough-and-tumble action of the 
when well rehearsed, 
taining summer fare 

Miss Lawrence, needing four others 
only in the play, wisely had first-class 
support. One of these was an actor 
well known to Canadians, Barry Jones 
Another, youngish, good-looking and 
competent whom many Canadians 
have heard on the radio but 
have never tichard Haydn 
You may remember him as Mr. Carp 
vith an exaggerated English accent 
giving lectures on the sounds that fish 
make. I think it was Rudy Vallee who 
first brought him popularity in this 
character 


is to be 


(race 


“Private 


piece 


make enter- 


seen, IS 


So far as a review of the 
is concerned, SATURDAY 
critic did that for the 
It is ever so much 


play itself 
NIGHT'S play 
Toronto show 
more interesting 
to report that Miss Lawrence exuber- 
antly rough-housed through the play 
and seemed to be enjoying it quite 
heartily herself. She really seemed 
to be giving the best she had and as 
though she might be playing to a New 
York audience at top prices. I learned 
later that she, without salary, with 
her company, earned over $3,000 for 
an American war relief fund 
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—wondering how to go about furnishing that brave 
new home of yours, on practically nothing ?@—puzzling 


how to reconcile good taste with limited means? 


EATON'S brings you Quality and Savings hand-in- 


hand in our great 


AUGUST SALE | 


FURNITURE AND 
NOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Visit our ‘Furniture Groups for Beginners” on 


EATON'S-College Street Fourth Floor—they’ve been 


specially planned and assembled for 


you young 


About-to-be-marrieds and Just-marrieds! They'll 


you 
show you how EATON'S August Sale brings you the 


furniture and furnishings you'll be proud to own— 


that you can afford to own! 


And Remember— 


EATON’S BUDGET PLAN TERMS 
ARE AVAILABLE IF DESIRED 


-EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET 
“T.EATONC? | 


“HOU SEFURNISHINGS 


i ee 


HARACTER building is as essential to success 

as academic training. At Appleby College, 
beautifully located on Lake Ontario, the impor- 
tance of this is recognized. Your boy at Appleby 
College finds himself in an environment happily 
conducive to both— the restricted membership — 
the friendly individual supervision by carefully 
selected teachers. Tuition leads to entrance to 
Canadian universities and Royal Military College. 
Next term begins September. For further in- 
formation and school prospectus please write. 


REV. J. A. M. BELL, Headmaster OAKVILLE, GNTARIO 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK 


A boarding and day school for 


Ashbury College 


OTTAWA 
supervision over the physical and 
intellectual well-being of the boys. 

Boys received from eight years 
upwards and prepared for Uni- 
versity, R.M.C., Royal Navy and 
business life. 


NEAR 


boys. Fireproof buildings 
University Graduate Masters 
Ample varied diet. 

Large playing grounds for 
organized sports. Close personal 

Next term commences Sept. 10th 

larships, Leonard I 
N. M. ARCHDALE, M.A., 


[Lie nee bs 
(Oly Key 


Tradition and 
Progress 


jon regarding sch 


n awards, apply to 


Headmaster 5 


A Boarding School in 
the Country, for Boys 


PORT HOPE ontario 


Established for Seventy-five years. 


Separate Junior School for boys under fourteen. Michaelmas 


Term 
begins on 
September Ith 


For full information please write to 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 


Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 
A Church Boarding School for Girls 


September lith 


Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 
(London, Eng.) 


Re-Opens Wednesday, 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. prin, 
(London, Eng.) aipate 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


Trafalgar Castle, Whitby, Ont. - A Residential School For Girls 
One hundred acres of grounds. Courses, Speech and Drama- 
Public School to Honour Mat- tics. Swimming Pool, Gymna- 
riculation. Music, Art, Inter- sium, Two-Manual Pipe Organ. 
ior Decoration, Handicrafts, Physical Education and Riding 
Household Science, Secretarial with Resident Mistresses. 130 
Founded 


1874 For Prospectus write to Principal Rev. C. R. Carscallen, M.A.,D.D: 


Ro omree tty 


KING'S HALL, COMPTON 


A COUNTRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Strictly residential. Situated in the Eastern 
Townships near Sherbrooke, All grades to Senior 
Matriculation. Individual courses arranged, if 
desired. Modern languages a Specialty. Special 
Classes in Music, Art, Dramatics, Sewing. Special Domestic 
Science Course for those not wishing to matriculate. English 
and Canadian Staff—all University trained. Resident Gym- 
nasium Mistress—Supervised Summer and Winter Sports 
Swimming (Indoor Pool)—-Riding. Resident Trained Nurse 
Housekeeper—Night Watchman-—-Home Farm 
Chairman of Board of Governors: 
The Rt. Rev. The Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, 
For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, 


Principal 


Miss A. E. Gillard, B.A. 


Compton, Que. 





